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— 


Editorial Comment 


When this number appears, the Editorial Board of The Bible Transla- 
tor will have met again in New York and the general editorial policy will 
have come once again under review. In view of the fact that Dr. E. A. 
Nida of the American Bible Society will resume the Editorship of the 
journal on the Ist January, 1957, it has seemed wise at this stage to 
consult our readers on certain important matters. A general letter was 
therefore sent out to about one hundred and twenty people actively 
engaged on translation and revision work, and their answers, all of them 
most helpful and many quite detailed, are already bearing fruit. 

It has occurred to us, however, that the questionnaire sent out to these 
consultants might be of wider interest and concern. We therefore append 
the relative part of our circular letter to consultants and invite all readers 
of The Bible Translator to answer it as fully as possible in the course 
of the next two or three months. We should also welcome comments 
which, perhaps, are not covered by the questionnaire in its present form. 
Gratifying as it is to know that The Bible Translator has proved so 
helpful to so many, we are convinced that there is much room for im- 
provement and this is your opportunity to help us to make of future issues 
a more adequate instrument in the service of translators. 

“We consider that the most important function of The Bible Translator 
is to help in every possible way those who are actually engaged in the 
task of translating the Scriptures. If the journal has served other ends, 
such as widening the field of informed and intelligent interest in the whole 
subject of translation or providing data for those concerned with linguistic 
research, anthropology or kindred studies, we are gratified but consider 
these matters as of secondary importance. 

We write to you now as one actually engaged in Bible translation to 
invite any constructive comments or criticisms of the journal as you know 
it, so that we may go forward confidently with the planning of forth- 
coming numbers. We know how busy you are, and do not wish to trouble 
you with a long questionnaire. Knowing that this is a matter of some 
importance to you, however, we ask whether you will be good enough 
to tell us, as freely and fully as possible, in what respects you think The 
Bible Translator can help you more effectively. 
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1. Is there any type of article which should appear more frequently? 

2. Are there any subjects which might be treated differently? 

3. Are there any aspects of translation work which have been neglected? 
In answering these questions you may like to know a little more about 

the translating constituency which the Editorial Board has sought to serve 

during these last four years. In all, about 1,800 people have been directly 

concerned with translation and revision, and the projects on which they 

are at work may be set forth as follows. The figures are, of course, ap- 

proximate and should not be regarded as exact: — 


New translations Resisions 


Whole Bibles 50 25 
New Testaments 50 30 
Additional Books 35 — 
New Languages 70 -- 


It will readily be seen that a programme of this kind bears directly 
on the balance we have sought to achieve in The Bible Translator. The 
problems have been immensely varied and it would have been easy to 
allow ourselves to concentrate on one type of problem at the expense of 
another. I am sure you will keep this in mind in offering your comments.” 


W. J.B. 


Please send your replies to the Editor at The British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


More About the Russian Bible 


A. Osipoff 


(The second of two articles translated by Dr. D. A. Lowrie from the 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, November 1955, and reprinted by 
permission.) 

The article is largely based on a book, The Centenary of the Russian 
Translation of the Bible, by Professor I. E. Evseev, St. Petersburg, 1916. 
Instead of presenting his own arguments, the author quotes with approval 
the book published forty years ago. The following quotations are preceded 
by a note that the first edition of the Russian Bible was completed eighty 
years ago, in 1875. 

“Quoting Professor Evseev, we must state the significance of the 
Russian translation of the Bible, provided with the benediction of the 
supreme Church authority, is unquestionably great. It opens to Russian 
Orthodox people the possibility of reading the Word of God in their own 
native tongue... For all, it is a source of acquaintance with the higher 
truths of faith and spiritual insight, in concepts and expressions usual in 
our time. The Church Slavonic translation is not altogether understand- 
able for the Russian person... a related, but still a foreign tongue, which, 
as by a curtain, conceals its content from our ears. For Christian education 
it is essential and necessary to bring the Word of God into immediate 
contact with the concepts and the language of the people...” 
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“Two Western tendencies stand over against the teaching of the 
Eastern Church regarding the worthiness of the Septuagint. The Roman 
Church considers the... Vulgate... as the most... authentic. The later 
Western confessions ... as a general rule hold exclusively to the Hebrew 
text, and do not ascribe dogmatic importance to any text . . . The Orthodox 
theologian should stand between these two on a firm position defined by 
the essence of the matter, and under the guidance of the Word of God 
and tradition...” 

“Our Russian translation (in the Old Testament portion) is made 
from the ancient Hebrew text, under the guidance of the Greek Sep- 
tuagint... Hence, in order not to break with patriotic, liturgical and 
Orthodox-ecclesiastical tradition, we accept the Bible in its united Greek- 
Hebrew form. Perhaps this may not please certain people who think other- 
wise, but we so believe, and we so accept the text...” 

“A second peculiarity of the Russian Bible is its nearness to the 
Church-Slavonic text. On this point Metropolitan Philaret says: “The 
Slavonic translation of the Bible acquires special worth and importance 
because of its origin. It is not the production of ordinary scholarship, but 
rather the fruit of the apostolic zeal of Saints Cyril and Methodius... 
One portion of this translation, the Gospels, in the 11th century text of 
Ostromir, is now read ... exactly as it was eight hundred years ago, and 
does not present significant differences from the Slavonic text as cor- 
rected under the supervision of the Holy Synod... 

...The Slavonic text of the New Testament acquired the respect of 
students of the Scriptures outside the Orthodox Church as well, through 
its antiquity, its purity and completeness. (These students) use this text 
to show variant versions. Its use in Orthodox Church services gives great 
importance to the Slavonic translation of the Bible’.” 

“Yes, the Slavonic Bible lives in the liturgical practice of our Orthodox 
Church, and its authority cannot be explained only by historical habitua- 
tion to the Slavonic text. This text is really profoundly churchly, it 
splendidly transmits the theological and messianic shadings of the com- 
plex language of the Greek Bible, completely agrees with Bible quotations 
encountered in the works of the Holy Fathers of the Church and the 
ancient theological works. And hence it is understandable that the be- 
lieving Russian desires that the Russian Bible should be near and of equal 
value in content with the content of the Slavonic Bible, and, finding a 
variant text, asks — ‘Is there only one Revelation in the world? Why do 
these texts differ?’ This is why workers of the Russian Church, regardless 
of the example of foreign editions of the Bible which ignore the additions 
and the variants of the Septuagint and, even more, of the Slavonic text, 
or the elimination of the non-canonical books and separate texts, should 
conserve our traditional text of the Bible in all its fulness. In this con- 
nection, in the new edition of the Russian Bible it is necessary still further 
to bring it near to the text of the Church-Slavonic, including certain 
additions which for various reasons were not made in earlier editions.” 

Then follow four paragraphs, each stating a desideratum concerning 
the new edition of parts of the Old Testament: Genesis 3 : 15, the ‘sup- 
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plement’ to the Book of Job, The Wisdom of Jesus son of Sirach, and 
Isaiah 9 : 6. 

“Hence in the new edition of the Russian Bible while maintaining the 
existing text, ‘the Slavonic text... should be given in a footnote’ ...” 

A section of the desiderata concerns punctuation. The author then 
continues — ‘We should like to see the new edition of the Bible about 
to appear, printed in ordinary book-type, easy to read, and of sufficiently 
large format that the verses are clearly separated, one from another... 
Parallel passages should be indicated in footnotes, as in the earlier 
Synodal editions...” 

“It would also be very desirable to include two or three simple, 
schematic, easily understood, maps, as is now done in almost all foreign 
editions of the Bible, but which, unfortunately, were not provided in 
earlier Synodal editions...” 

The fact that the Synodal edition has been widely accepted, even 
outside the Orthodox Church... “places special responsibility on the 
leaders preparing for the new edition of the Russian Bible... the first to 
bear the inscription: “With the blessing of Alexis, Patriarch of Moscow 
and All Russia’. Besides, this is the first official Orthodox Church edition 
printed in the new orthography. The private editions abroad in new 
orthography ... have not given the whole Bible, and have not been ap- 
proved by the supreme Church authority.” 

“A second question arises in connection with the presence in the 
Russian Synodal Bible of out-worn grammatical forms, turns of phrase 
and archaisms. In fact the language of the people does not remain un- 
changed ... The 1822 Synodal edition of the New Testament in Russian 
and Slavonic... carried an ‘announcement to the Christ-loving reader’ 
which says: ‘Whereas a language may be preserved unchanged in a book 
for perhaps many centuries, the language in the mouth of the people 
changes greatly in one century, and what was printed several centuries 
ago in our maternal language is now not easily understood without a 
study of this language in its ancient condition. From this it appears that 
for the unhindered use and distribution of the Word of God, it is neces- 
sary not only to translate the Holy Scriptures into the popular language, 
but from time to time to renew the translation to correspond with this 
language as used by the people’.” 

“The portion of the announcement just quoted is an excellent con- 
firmation of the thesis of the changeability of a living language: written 
less than one hundred and fifty years ago, it differs profoundly in its use 
of words, its grammatical forms and even in word-formation, from modern 
Russian speech. And it was not without reason that at the outset of our 
century there existed a special commission of the Holy Synod... which 
was occupied with projects for replacing out-moded words and expres- 
sions in the Russian text of the Bible, with more modern ones... Hence 
in earlier editions of the Russian Bible we encounter not a few corrections, 
changes and supplementary explanatory notes. All this inspires us, in the 
new edition of the Bible, to give careful attention to all variants which 
are found in the Synodal editions of the Russian Bible, and to choose 
from among them those which most nearly correspond to the present-day 
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situation of the Russian language, and are at the same time the most exact 
translation of the original Biblical text.” 

“We cannot refrain from taking into consideration the minutes of the 
meetings of a commission, at the time approved by Church authority, but 
not carried out because of the world-war. In these minutes, and in a series 
of articles published in the ecclesiastical academic press of the last years 
of the Synodal period, are contained a whole series of remarkable in- 
dications concerning the means of further improving the editions of the 
Russian Bible, without in any way departing from the Biblical text. It is 
necessary that we be guided by this material in the preparation of a new 


edition.” 


Luyia Old Testament Translation 
IV. Translation and People 
Lee Appleby 


“Translating! Surely not full time! Don't you think that as a mis- 
sionary you should be dealing with people?” It was not once but many 
times that remarks like that were made to me by friends at home when 
I was released from other work for full-time translation. At that time I 
answered them by stressing the importance of giving the people the 
Word of God in their own tongue. That would still be my main answer 
to them; but now I have another as well, that is as great a surprise to me 
as it probably is to them. It is simply this: that work as a Bible translator 
has both widened and deepened my contacts with people, and has 
provided at least as many opportunities for definite spiritual work as I 
ever found as an educationist. I am sure that this is no accident or coin- 
cidence; it arises from the nature and circumstances of the work. 

Fellowship and understanding between members of the Committee, 
African and European, has become deep and real. The greatest unifying 
force has been the regular, frequent joint study of the Word of God. 
There has been a breaking down of barriers, a clearing away of mis- 
understandings, and a growing freedom as between mission and mission, 
between black and white. Another important factor is the give and take 
of discussions. So often when European and African meet in Committee 
the European has the knowledge and experience, and is simply showing 
the African how to apply it. But in a Translation Committee the 
African contribution is at least as great as the European, and usually 
the final decision lies mainly with the African members. In our case this 
fellowship has been further built up by the fact that each Chairman has 
offered hospitality to all the Committee members while a session is in 
progress. Talk round the table during meal times, or as we sit together 
in the evenings, has often led to the solution of a linguistic problem; and 
it has always led to a deeper understanding and friendliness between 
races and between denominations. 

It is not only with Committee members that there is this deepened 
understanding and greater freedom. It is most marked on our linguistic 
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safaris. I think there are two main reasons for this. First, as with the 
committee, there is the changed relationship. The European visitor to the 
the village has not come to examine people for baptism, to inspect the ret 
school, to check the cash books, or even to survey the boundaries of the ye 
church plot; she has come to learn things she doesn’t know. So no one TI 
need feel worried or nervous. But even more than this I think is the | 
sense of leisureliness. Everyone working with Africans knows that it is } 
essential to cultivate this. If there is any sense of hurry the African | th 
> 


simply cannot feel free or express himself freely. It is nothing to do 
with either laziness or stubbornness; it is simply the way his mind works 
because of generations of training in a culture that is essentially leisurely. 
To rush at things is discourteous and undignified. Ever since I arrived in 
Africa I have been told this; and gradually I have come to realize that 
it is true, and have striven to reach the African standard. It is a difficult 
one for a European to reach — and when you are working to a school 
time table it becomes practically impossible. It is always nearly time to _th 
be doing something else; and an eye on the clock is the surest way of 

drying up African confidence. 

But for the linguist, leisureliness is not merely allowable but essential. 

If there is the slightest sense of hurry, your assessors will agree with 
everything you suggest — and you may as well give up any attempt 
at investigation. Quite often when I have thought a word has been dis- 
cussed fully, and am just on the point of moving on to another, | 
realize that a remark that has just been made opens up an entirely new or 
aspect of our word, and we start again. It is only when you are prepared 

to take as long as is needed that you get full and free discussion. Even 
an intention to visit two centres in a day is often detrimental to atmos- 
phere; the fact that you want to leave at midday, or to get away before l 
the rain, acts as a curb. For this reason we try, when it is possible, to 
spend two nights at each place. | 

We usually aim at arriving in the early afternoon. This gives time 
for our hosts to welcome us, and for us to settle in, with time to greet , 
the various people who are sure to come to see us. Some time during 
the afternoon or evening, and probably more than once, there will be 
a group of interested people anxious to hear just what we are doing, and , 
to discuss problems of language, orthography, and translation. Quite 
often even that first evening we may be invited to lead the evening 
prayers in the village. But usually its main purpose is to break the ice; 
to meet local people and talk with them informally. 

The main business of the next day is the gathering of assessors for 
discussion of the linguistic points under consideration. We usually call 
that for 8.30 a.m.; but as we are there for the day anyway, it doesn't ? 
hurt anybody if most of the old men don’t turn up until 10 or 11 or even 
12 o'clock. After all, the European method of dividing the day into 24 
hours still means nothing to them; and the old names for the times of 
day are very vague, and can be stretched very considerably. 

And all through the day there are visitors. Some may be strangers ’ 
to us, come to meet the visitors; some we may have met on previous 
visits, and perhaps we have begun to know something of their families, 
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or their work. Some may be old friends who have come for miles because 
they heard we were in the district; and there is the opportunity to 
renew the old friendship, and learn all the news of the past months or 
years. Some, quite often, are backsliders with whom we had lost touch. 
They may come expecting that we will not know about their lapse, 
or that we will have forgotten; but time and again the Holy Spirit brings 
to our remembrance the thing that needs to be dealt with; and often 
the fact that the visit is not an official church one makes it easier to dis- 
cuss the matter freely than it might otherwise have been. Most of these 
visits finish with a time of fellowship in prayer, and sometimes of reading 
from the Word; and sometimes they bring deep blessing, and sometimes 
deep disappointment. 

The actual assessors’ gathering is always both profitable and inter- 
esting. During it the missionary learns a lot, not only about the language 
but about people; and often the language is the clue to the thoughts of 
the people, or its discussion reveals a clue. For instance, after years of 
search for a word that meant ‘sorrow’, it was rather startling when a 
group of intelligent men agreed that all Luyia words that might be used 
conveyed a strong element of ‘anger’ and ‘resentment’. The fact that very 
few recognize any word for ‘hatred’ that does not imply open expression 
of ‘enmity’ is indicative of the uninhibited nature of the usual reactions 
to such an emotion; the two groups of words usually suggested are 
explained as ‘to refuse to eat with’, and ‘to seek opportunity to harm 
or kill’. The fact that there is no word for ‘neighbour’ except in one 
or two dialects reminds us of a society where people never just ‘happen’ 
to live side by side; your ‘neighbour’ is either a fellow-clansman whom 
you call ‘brother’ (in the extended meaning of the term), or a tenant 
of the clan, living there by special arrangement. All the relationship 
terms, of course, are most interesting. 

Discussions arising out of translating the incident of the witch of 
Endor were very revealing. Keen Christians who | believe were quite 
sincere in saying they were sure al] witchcraft was deceit and fear, never- 
theless differentiated between ‘real witches’ and ‘those who had no real 
power. I am sure that when such discussions are based on a linguistic 
point there is far less rationalization, conscious or unconscious, than 
when the enquiry is more directly concerned with the actual beliefs. 

Very often on these linguistic safaris we are invited to take an evan- 
gelistic meeting, or to speak at the ordinary church service. Usually 
there are two of us together, of different denominations; and as the 
people of both our churches see us living and working in harmony, and 
together presenting to them the one message of the Gospel, I believe light 
shines into yet another dark corner. There is seldom any opportunity 
for the people of a little bush church to see any co-operation between 
missionaries of different denominations; and so the idea grows that they 
are competitors or even antagonists. We believe that God will bless 
such witness as our safaris give, and use them to bring a greater 
fellowship and understanding between the various denominations work- 
ing amongst the Abaluyia, as He has brought these things among the 
smaller group of the Committee. 
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The Points of the Compass in Bantu Languages 


C. M. Doke 
The Problem 


Bible translators into languages of the Bantu Family have in most 
areas encountered real difficulty in finding adequate terminology for the 
Points of the Compass. While most Bantu languages have genuine terms 
for East and West, any terms they may have for North and South are 
either of strictly local application or are expressed by cumbersome circum- 
locutions. In translating these terms, as they are used in Scripture, an 
absolute terminology is necessary, as for instance in Revelation 21 : 13; 
but it must also be remembered that there are times when Scripture uses 
such terms in a position relative to Palestine, e.g. ‘the south country’ of 
Joshua (i.e. the Negeb), ‘the queen of the south’ or ‘the king of the north’. 
Certain special usages, too, such as the compass points used in naming 
winds, e.g. ‘the west wind’, etc., and in a passage of considerable diffi- 
culty in Acts 27:12, need investigation. 

For the purposes of this paper I have investigated some seventy Bantu 
languages, and this investigation has uncovered an amount of most in- 
teresting material. In practically every case I have examined the termi- 
nology used in the Scriptures, and pursued its consideration in dictionaries 
and vocabularies of the languages. I must state, however, that I am not 
sure that I have the latest translations in every case; and translators may 
have altered and improved in later versions the terminology used. 

The main Scripture passages consulted have been the following: — 
For general purposes: Luke 13: 29 and Revelation 21 : 13. 

For the winds: Exodus 10: 13, 19; Proverbs 25: 23 and Luke 12: 55. 
For ‘south country’: Joshua 10:40 and Numbers 13: 22. 

For ‘king of the south’, ‘king of the north’: Daniel 11 : 40; and for 
‘queen of the south’: Matthew 12 : 42 (Luke 11 : 31). 

There is only a limited number of complete Bibles in Bantu languages, 
and I have not all of these at my disposal; in many cases only the New 
Testaments are available for consultation; in further cases only Gospels 
or Portions. In the New Testament each of the four points of the compass 
occurs as follows: 


North: Luke, Revelation. 

South: Matthew, Luke, Acts, Revelation. 

East: Matthew, Luke, Revelation. 

West: Matthew, Luke, Revelation. 

It is obvious that languages, in which only a Gospel of Mark or John 
exists, could not contribute to this investigation, unless field research were 
carried out. In certain cases I have consulted dictionaries where no Scrip- 
ture translations exist. Despite this handicap, I feel that sufficient data 
are available to make the investigation worthwhile. 

The four compass terms in Bantu languages naturally fall into two 
sets of two each. East and West are generally treated in similar fashion, 
and North and South distinguished in some other uniform manner. The 
order of reference in Bantu seems to be as above E, W, N, S, with the 
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two last often absent. This is different from our accustomed N, S, E, W; 
but is exactly the order given in Luke 13 : 29 (though not that of Revela- 
tion 21 : 13). I shall therefore consider these terms in pairs; and our first 
consideration will be that of the terms for East and West. 


East and West 
Most Bantu languages have adequate terms for East and West, which 
may be used relatively in any context; but this is not always the case. 
John Whitehead, writing of (Bo) Bangi in 1899, puts the position of that 
Congo language as follows: 
“Cardinal points. The natives have no names for these, their world 
is restricted to the river and the adjacent high lands, and the only 
two directions they bear in mind are up river and down river. The 
following are suggested for use in teaching: East, epiméla é likanga; 
West, esdndéla é likanga; North, lokéngé 16 nkoso (looking of course 
to the east); South, lokéngé 16 mobali.” 
The translations of Whitehead’s phrases are respectively: “outlet or 
appearing of the sun’, “going down of the sun”, “left side’, and “right 
side”. 
Generally the terms for East and West have some reference to the 
sun; but there are many ways in which this is done. 


(1) By Circumlocutions and Phrases: 

In Tetela, which uses transliterations from the French in the New 
Testament, E. B. Stilz, in his Livre de Notions Elementaires de Frangais, 
gives E as esta, leke lahuto unya (the side on which the sun rises), and 
W as westa, leke atudjaka unya (the side on which the sun sets). 
J. Hagendorens in his Dictionnaire Frangais-Otetela has similar circum- 
locutions with the verbs tumba and ofp for ‘rise’ and ‘set’ respectively. 

In Ngala the 1942 (British and Foreign Bible Society) edition of the 
New Testament has for E bipai na ebimelo na ntango (the sides of the 
going out of time), and for W bipai na ekitelo na ntango (the sides of 
the going down of time); it is noticeable that in Shonga the similar word 
itanga has the wide significance of ‘sun, clock, hour, time’. In Sagala occur 
the phrases andu ijua lyafuma (where the sun comes out) and andu ijua 
lyagenda (where the sun goes). Similarly in Lomwe uino onakuma nsuna 
(where the sun emerges) and uino onanela nsuna (where the sun sets); 
and similar phrases in Shonga and Herero. 

Phrases with the possessive are quite commonly found. In Tumbuka: 
E mafumiro yadazi (the coming out of the sun), and W manijiriro yadazi 
(the entering of the sun); in Giryama: maombolero wa dzuwa and 
mutswerero wa dzuwa respectively, though the term was side-stepped in 
Exodus 10:19 where baharini (from Swahili) meaning ‘into the sea’ is 
used. In his Swahili translation of the Bible, Dr. K. Roehl uses maawioni 
kwa jua and machweoni kwa jua respectively. Similar constructions are 
used in Herero (by Kolbe), Kwanyama, Kamba, and other languages. 
(2) By Compounds Incorporating the Noun for ‘Sun’: 

Zulu and Xhosa use the terms impumalanga (sun rising, from phuma, 
come out + ilanga, sun), and intshonalanga (sun setting, from shona, go 
down). Ganda has ebuvanjuba (sun emergence) and ebugwanjuba (sun 
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fall), where ‘sun’ is enjuba. In Nyoro and Haya the compounding is still 
incomplete, viz. oburuga-izoba and obugwa-izoba (sun = izoba). Tswana 
has botihabatsatsi and bophirimatsatsi (sun = letsatsi). Tswa has mutsu- 
wuka-gambo and muhlwa-gambo (sun = gambo). Similar forms occur in 
Luvale (see (3) below), Yao, Taveta, and other languages. 

In certain languages this type of formation is found only with the term 
for East. In Lamba this is umutulesuwa, where tula is used of both the 
rising and the shining of the sun; in this compound the word for sun is 
isuwa, an archaic word, found otherwise only in songs or aphorisms; the 
regular word for sun is akasuwa. Shona uses a variety of forms according 
to dialect, all indicating sun emergence, the form mabvazuva, found in 
Manyika and Ndau, being adopted for the Union language. In Venda 
the form is vhubvaduvha, and in Northern Sotho bohlaba-tsatsi. 

In Ronga this type of formation occurs with the form for West only, 
= bupeladambu (sun = dambu), a similar form being used in the sister 

onga. 


(3) By Shortened Terms Omitting the Noun for ‘Sun’: 


In Mombasa Swahili maawioni is used for maawioni kwa jua (E), and 
matwioni for matwioni kwa jua (W), instead of the more common terms 
of Zanzibar Swahili derived from Arabic. In Luvale the terms musamuko 
(shining, indicative of dawn) and mulauko (disappearance) are used; in 
fact A. E. Horton records a variety of forms in his dictionary, adding for 
E mututuko (rising, of sun) and the compound mwizakumbi (where the 
sun comes), and for W mutokelo (disappearing, of sun) and the com- 
pound muyakumbi (where the sun goes), the Luvale term for sun being 
likumbi. In Nyungwe for E machokedue ya dzua is sometimes reduced to 
machokedue, while for W madokedue (sunset) appears alone; A. Mohl, 
however, records macokeredwe dzua (sunrise) for E, and madokedwe 
dzua (sunset) for W. Lunda uses musela (rising) and mujika (covering, 
closing); these appear in Kaonde as musela and muzhika. In Chokwe the 
terms are chivumbuko (coming out) and chitokelo (going in), the full 
forms of which add cha tangwa (of the sun). Jita uses ebutiiluka (rising) 
and ebugwa (setting). In Kikuyu the terms are irathiro and ithiiro, the 
possessiva ria riiia (of the sun) being understood. Venda uses vhukovhela 
(sunsetting) for W; and for the same in Shona are several forms, 
mavirira, madokero, etc., all signifying ‘setting’. In the same way Southern 
Sotho has bochabela (shining, sunrise) and bophirimela (going down, sun- 
set), the Northern Sotho equivalents being bohlabéla and bodikéla. 


(4) By Terms Indicating ‘Dawn’ and ‘Dusk’, etc.: 
a Ss In Lamba there is a verb ca used of the dawn; its reference however 
a is to the night, as in the sentence udwusiku bwaca (night has dissipated). 
ee ee This verb, in one form or another, is used in reference to the E, particu- 
: = a larly in Central Bantu languages. In Ila it is iwe, in Mukuni chwe or 
3 ichwe, in Tonga jwe. In Ronga the term is buSa or its locative buSeni, 
with similar forms in Tonga of the same group; Tswa, of this group, uses 
wuceni, locative of wuca. In Nyamwezi and Sukuma the term is kiya, 
with the term for sunset or dusk as mweli or ng'weli. The corresponding 
terms in Shambala are kicha and kishwa, (cf. Zulu hlwa, grow dusk). 
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Nyanja uses what are really time indicators: m’mawa (in the morning) 
for E, and madzulo (in the evening) for W. 

Certain other terms are used, of which the etymology is uncertain. For 
W there is a widespread term imbo as in Ila, Tonga and Mukuni; else- 
where it assumes the suffix -nshi (down, on the ground), e.g. Luba-Sanga, 
Lamba, Iala and Eastern Bemba imbonshi; this appears as mponci in 
Nkoya. The Western Ila people are called BaMbo, just as the Western 
Lamba are called AwenaMbonsi. The tribal terms Embo, Ambo, etc. in 
various Bantu areas probably signify ‘Westerners’. As to the derivation 
of imbo, the significance of the Zulu ideophone mbo (of covering over, of 
closing in of darkness) is suggestive. Western Bemba uses the term 
masamba for W, a term connected with washing. For E both Bemba and 
Luba use the term kabanga or kavanga, of undetermined origin. 


(5) By Terms for Wind Directions: 

In Mpongwe E is indicated by olomba (east wind), and W by nkomi 
(west wind). In Eastern Nyanja E is indicated by vuma (east wind), and 
W by zambwe (west wind). Wind directions are well developed in the 
Tsonga group, as will be indicated later. 


(6) By Terms of Local Significance: 

Alfred Saker (1855) in Duala translated E by jeru (inland) and W 
by mbenge (down-stream); the same terms were included in E. Din- 
kelacker's Wé6rterbuch der Duala-Sprache of 1914. In Ngala, Malcolm 
Guthrie recorded E as esete, epai na likolo (i.e. up-river region). In the 
(He)So New Testament the term for W is mbole, the name of a tribe 
living west of the So area; the term for E, mbaio, may have originated in 
the same way. 


(7) By Use of Terms Acquired from English, French, etc.: 

Quite apart from certain languages, such as Taita-Dabida, which use 
the usual Swahili terms mashariki and magharibi, which in their turn are 
of Arabic origin, such difficulty has been experienced by translators in 
some areas, particularly the Belgian Congo and that of North-western 
Bantu, that recourse has been had to taking over European terminology, 
usually Bantuized. In languages where it has been deemed necessary to 
use European terms for E and W,, this principle is also extended to the 
more difficult compass points of N and S. Thus Ntomba uses esefe, 
wesete, nodo, sudu. Similar terms appear in the 1931 Bangi New Testa- 
ment. In Shonga, eshete and weshete are suggested as variants to cumber- 
some circumlocutions, such as E kuntsha antoka itanga (place where sun 
comes out). Similar short forms are suggested for Ngala. They are also 
used in the Luba-Lulua New Testament (1920); and in Morrison's 
dictionary (1939 edition) spelt in unchanged French, est, ouest, nord, sud! 
Tetela uses, in Luke and Revelation, uma lu esta and uma lu westa. In 
the Kongo Bible (British and Foreign Bible Society 1926) the terms este, 
weste, note, sude occur in Revelation 21:13, but in Luke 13:29 E is 
lunene (right) and W lumonso (left), the only case I have noticed of 
such terminology being used for East and West. They are included in 
Holman Bentley's Dictionary Appendix (1895), together with circum- 
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locutions of explanation. K. E. Laman, in his ‘Fioti’ translation, also uses 
the European terminology. 


North and South 


Though most Bantu languages have adequate indigenous terms for E 
and W, few have such for N and S, and the representation of these 
cardinal points presents a real difficulty to many translators. A considera- 
tion of the position of two of the Central Bantu groupings, the Luba and 
the Bemba, will exemplify this. 

In Luba-Kalebwe and Luba-Lulua the terms noda (node) and sude 
are used. In Luba-Sanga the terms are kunshi and kunundu, ‘down- 
stream’ and ‘up-stream’ respectively, the river system there flowing from 
South to North — a strictly local application; these terms are used in 
Luke 13 : 29; but in Matthew 12 : 43 and Daniel 11 : 40 the Swahili terms 
kaskasini and kusini are used. In D. H. Roland's dictionary N is described 
as ku makiya 4 Baluba (to the dawning of the Luba people), and S as 
ku makiya 4 Balamba (to the dawning of the Lamba people), the main 
Luba living northwards, and the Lamba lying to the South. He also 
suggests the terms ku sukuma and ku ntakama, tribal position names taken 
from Nyamwezi, and utterly inapplicable to any of the Luba. The Yeke 
overlords of the Luba were of Nyamwezi origin. Kaonde, a Luba dialect, 
uses a term for cross-direction. 

In Bemba itself, in the Gospels published by the National Bible 
Society of Scotland in 1911, N was masamba (used elsewhere, and in the 
recent Bemba dictionary for W!), and S was kumiilu, which the dictio- 
nary describes as ‘heaven, summit, above’, and in Lamba indicates ‘source, 
up-stream’, a more likely significance. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society 1918 version used maca signifying North-South direction, as 
opposed to East-West; the 1934 version used kapinda for the same pur- 
pose; when differentiation was needed, the terms for left-hand (N) and 
right-hand (S) were added. In Lamba similar difficulties are now facing 
the translators: the local terms for N and S are respectively kumausi (to 
Aushiland) and kumalenje (to Lenjeland), both unusable terms. The term 
for N and S when appearing together is kufiwafu fyowilo (on both sides) 
as in Luke 13 : 29. Another term akampindwe (the crossing) has also been 
used, as in Matthew 12 : 42; but it lacks differentiation. The terms iciwafu 
capeulu (upper side) for N and iciwafu capansi (lower side) for S have 
been used tentatively; and the use of nofi and saufu suggested. 

We now proceed to an examination of the material available, under 
a number of headings. 


(1) Terms of Local Tribal Significance: 

Many Bantu languages have terms which may be used locally to 
represent N and S. Reference has already been made to those in Luba 
and Lamba. Saker in Duala used pongo and mikdnd6, the first being the 
name of Dibombariland and Bomonoland to the North, and the second a 
district around the Kamerun River to the South. In Ila N is (ku) mbala 
or (ku)bwila, the BaMbala being referred to as ‘Northern people’; S is 
(ku)mpusu or (ku) bubizhi or (ku) butonga, Tongaland, the BaBizhi being 
referred to as ‘Southern people’. Even ‘the Queen of the South’ (Matthew 
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12:42) was translated mwami mukaintu owakumpusu! In the sister 
Tonga language S is (ku) mabizi (lit. to the place of the zebras); J. Tor- 
rend suggested that this is because the southern people keep their upper 
front teeth like zebras, whereas the Tonga proper remove them, so as to 
resemble their cattle. In Matthew 12:42 the term musanza (connected 
with washing, as is the Bemba term for W) is used. In Mukuni the two 
terms used are kumatwa (Twa country) and kumalenje (Lenje country). 
Nyamwezi has ssukuma (Sukumaland) for N and takama (where the 
Takama people live) for S. In the translation of ‘Queen of the S’ the 
difficulty is avoided by saying mutemi mukima waSaba, i.e. Queen of 
Sheba, an interpretation, unwise for a translator to make. Sukuma also 
uses the term dakama for S; and Gogo has taken over both terms from 
Nyamwezi, even using takama for the Queen of the S; further, their use 
as far away as in Luba has been noticed. Kaonde has for N kabeta 
kabuYeke (referring to Lubaland proper, with her Yeke overlordship 
originating from Unyamwezi), and for S kabeta kabuLenge (direction of 
Lenjeland). Lunda similarly refers to Luwundaland and Mbwelaland for 
N and S. For Kwanyama, Bishop Tobias refers to Evale country for N, 
and to Ondonga for S. In Tswana the local forms for N are bokwena 
(Kwenaland) and bokalaka (Kalangaland), with the more static form of 
borwa (Bushmanland) for S. 

This last term, used also in Southern Sotho, is of considerable histo- 
rical antiquity, and can be considered to have lost general reference to 
Bushmanland; nevertheless to translate Matthew 12:42 by mofumahali 
oa Boroa, as is done in Southern Sotho (and correspondingly in Tswana) 
is hardly satisfactory. The term for S in Zulu is also a strange one, 
eningizimu (the place of many cannibals); it has however lost its deriva- 
tional meaning entirely, and is acceptable for general use. In the form 
nyingitimu it has been taken over by Ronga. 


(2) Terms Significant of Wind Direction: 


L. Krapf explained the Swahili terms used for N and S as follows: 
kaskazini in a northern direction, from kaskazi, the time of the wind 
blowing from the north-west; and kussini, as southerly, in the direction of 
kussi, the south or south-east wind. These monsoon winds were all-impor- 
tant for the shipping trade to and from Arabia and India. 

Wind terms have been adapted elsewhere for N and S. The Zulu 
inyakatho is the north wind. Throughout the Tsonga languages nwalungu 
(north wind) is used for N, and in Tswa this is extended to the use of 
dzonga (south wind) in the locative form dzongeni for S; Tonga uses the 
corresponding form dongeni. However, in the Tonga (“Thonga’) Bible of 
1941, Proverbs 25: 23, “The north wind bringeth forth rain” (Revised 
Version), moya wa donga (south wind) has been used. Is this because 
the south wind brings rain in S.E. Africa? If so, this seems an unjustifi- 
able liberty with translation. In Nyanja mpoto is the wind from the N, 
and mwela that from the S.W. used for S; elsewhere this word mwela 
indicates the cold or dry season. Both these terms are usel in Yao, Tum- 
buka, Mambwe and other languages, probably introduced from Nyanja. 
In Mpongwe ngongo (the north wind) is used for N. 
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(3) Terms Indicative of Crossing, Sideways, etc.: 

In Kaonde the term kabeta is used. This signifies a North-South line; 
in Luke 13: 29 the phrase ‘north and south’ is rendered kukabeta neku- 
kabeta kakwabo (on the cross-direction and its fellow cross-direction); in 
order to define more accurately, the local terms for Yeke country and Lenje 
country are added; Queen of the S is merely mfumu wamukazhi wakuka- 
beta. In Luba~Hemba kahinda kantanda (crossways in the country) is 
used for both N and S. Lamba uses iciwafu (side) in the same way. In 
Zezuru (Shona dialect) when N and S appear together the phrase 
kumativi yose (on both sides) was used. The term for ‘crossways’ in Bem- 
ba is kapinda, and in Biza-Lala kapindami (from pindama, lie across). 

Differentiation between N and S is achieved in various ways. 

(i) Right and Left: 

The obvious difficulty with these distinctions is to know how the 
speaker reckons he is standing. In the majority of cases the instruction is 
to look East, N is then left and S right. I have noticed that Bemba, Lunda, 
Bangi, Ganda, Nyoro, Haya and Chokwe do this; but Herero and Fang 
use the terms round the other way. 

In Bemba N is kapinda kakukuso (left hand crossways) and § is 
kapinda kakukulyo (right hand crossways); others use kumaca (dawning) 
for the North-South direction, giving kumaca yakukuso, etc. Chokwe uses 
simply chimeso (left hand) for N, adding, as M. B. MacJannet does in 
his dictionary, “facing the sunrise”, and chindume (right hand) for S. In 
Ganda obukika obwa’kono (left side) for N and obukika obwa’dyo (right 
side) for S are generally accepted; nevertheless G. R. Blackledge, in his 
Vocabulary (1921), gives it the other way round. 

(ii) Up and Down: 

Venda uses the term ntha (up) for N, and dasi (down) for S. This is 
probably from the European conception of the direction on the map. 
Difficulty in Matthew 12:42 is avoided by interpreting this as Queen 
of Sheba! Nevertheless in Daniel 11 : 40 the term vhurwa (from Sotho 
boroa) is used for S, and livhuya (from Sotho leboea) for N. Shona uses 
kumsoro (above) and zasi (below), which appear as dera and kubani in 
Ndau dialect. In Lamba iciwafu capeulu (upper side) and iciwafu capansi 
(lower side) have been similarly used. Kamba uses Swahili terms in Luke 
13 : 29, but in Revelation 21 : 13 ngali ya iaila (above) and ngali ya itheo 
(below). 

(iii) Up-country, Up-river, etc.: 

Xhosa-speakers are in an area where up-country is N, and towards 
the sea is S or S.E.; hence entla for N and ezantsi for S. These terms are 
used throughout, in Daniel 11 : 40 and Matthew 12: 42, and also where 
the Negeb district is referred to. With time and education the terms have 
by now acquired a satisfactory connotation for ordinary purposes, 

In certain areas the direction of the rivers’ flow has given the terms 
for N and S. Where Ngala predominates the Congo River enters flowing 
W, it turns S.W., and eventually S on leaving Ngala territory. The terms 
used in the 1942 New Testament are: for N bipai na likolo (up-river 
sides) and for S bipai na ngele (down-river sides). The Queen of the 
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S is rendered as “the female chief of the country of down-river”! The 
inadequacy of such terms is revealed even locally, when one finds Guthrie 
(1935) recording epai na likolo as E. A river which constantly changes 
direction is a very unsafe guide, and quite useless for more than local 
use. In Luba-Sanga, as has already been observed, the derivation of the 
terms for N and S is reversed, since the rivers flow northwards! 


(4) Terms Referring to Natural Phenomena: 

Two languages at least have based their terms upon the meridian, the 
highest point of the sun's altitude. In the northern hemisphere this is to 
the South, and the term ‘meridian’ is used in a number of European 
languages, e.g. French and German, for S. But in the southern hemisphere, 
where the majority of the Bantu peoples live, the meridian is in the north. 
Nevertheless in Kwanyama S is rendered komiitenja (towards the noon), 
and the opposite k’oufiku (towards the night) is used for N. The same 
misapplication is found in Shambala, not far south of the equator in 
Tanganyika; here N is ha kilo kikulu (midnight) and S ha mushi mkulu 
(midday), ha- standing for hantu (place). 

In Tswana the term for N is botsheka, a noun derived from the verb 
seka, which John Brown in his dictionary defines as “to turn to the west, 
as a shadow cast by the sun"; but surely in the southern hemisphere the 
shadows start west and move round to east. Possibly the reference is to 
the sun's movement in the north towards the west. The term used in 
Southern Sotho is leboea (that which comes back). 


(5) Adoption of Swahili Terminology: 

This has taken place in areas affected by the spread of Swahili as a 
trade language, e.g. in Taveta, Taita-Dabida, Giryama (N only), Ragoli, 
Kamba, Kikuyu, and even in Luba-Sanga. The terms in Swahili are 
kaskazini (N) and kusini (S); in Kikuyu their forms are somewhat 
obscured phonetically, appearing as gathigathini and giathini (th being 
voiced as in English ‘that’). 


(6) Adoption of European Terminology: 

It has been observed that where European terms have been adopted 
for E and W, the same procedure has been applied in the case of N and 
S; but in addition to this there are numerous cases of languages with good 
indigenous terms for E and W finding the necessity of using European 
terms for N and S. The form of the words is determined by the language 
of the administering power or of the missionary translator. Thus in Luba- 
Kalebwe of the Congo Belge we find noda and sude, Morrison in Luba- 
Lulua even recording nord and sud, the French spelling also being used 
in the Galwa New Testament and the Bulu Bible! Afrikaans origin is 
reflected in the Northern Sotho Bible, norde and suide. Portuguese is seen 
in the Luvale note and sulo; and English predominates in the Lamba 
suggestion of nofi and saufu, and in the Zezuru New Testament which 
has north and south. German is reflected in the Ndonga nori and sidi. 
V. Courtois, is his Santo Evangelyo ya Jezu Kristo published in Lisbon 
in 1897, made a strange mistake when he used (ku)austro for N and 
(ku) meridie for S, seeing that both terms signify the South! 
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Acts 27:12 


The translation of the last phrase of this verse presents great diffi- 
culty. First there is the interpretation of fidénovta xatd ipa xai xard 
z@oov. The terms are generally accepted as indicating winds, diy the 
S.W., and z@oos the N.W. wind. Alford argues that the translation 
is literally “looking down the S.W. and N.W. winds”, i.e. in the direction 
in which they are blowing, and therefore on the east side of the Island. 
This is the Revised Version interpretation; but translators are divided on 
this point, and some interpret it as facing S.W. and N.W. This paper is 
not concerned with interpretation, however; but the second difficulty, that 
of translating S.W. and N.W. or S.E. and N.E., as the case may be, 
looms large. In Zulu (1925) we have -beke impumalanga engasenyakatho 
(looking at the sunrise towards the north), and -beke impumalanga 
engaseningizimu (looking at the sunrise towards the south), both under- 
standable phrases. Xhosa has corresponding forms with reference to 
sunset, however. Union Shona has mabvazuva kumsoro nezasi (east on 
the north and south), rather difficult. Ndau (N.T. 1923) mixes things 
up, viz. ku mabvazuva ngedera (east by north) and ku mabirizuva 
ngokubani (west by south)! Southern Sotho uses a possessive, e.g. 
bophirimela ba boroa (west of south). Tswana merely telescopes the 
terms, e.g. botsheka-botlhaba-tsatsi (north-east); and Mambwe simply 
juxtaposes, a mere translation of the English construction: lolana mumuwe- 
la-itemba (looking to the south-west); this can mean little. Bemba and 
Lamba avoid the issue by using E to cover both N.E. and S.E. when 
together, e.g. Bemba, lubali uko walola kukabanga (on the side where 
one looks east); and Lamba, icalolele kumutulesuwa (which looked to the 
east). 


The Four Winds 
It might be very helpful if translators were to make a collection of all 
the wind names they can; useful material might result. But these must be 
treated with great care, for they often have local characteristics as regards 
heat, rain bringing, etc. Writing of the Thonga (now referred to as 
Tsonga) H. A. Junod stated: ! 
“One frequently hears about timheho ta mune, the four winds. They 
are called: Nwalungu, the North wind, (a curious word perhaps in 
relation with Balungu, the White men...); Nyingitimu (Ronga), or 
Dijenga (Djonga), the South wind; Mupfanyaka, the one coming from 
the plain of the black earth, the West wind; Mfenya, the sea breeze, 
coming from the East. Sailors who are great connoisseurs in this 
domain still distinguish the South Westerly wind, which they call 
Mfenyakulu, the great Mfenya. In Shiluvane, the West wind, which 
sometimes blows with great violence, coming down from the mountains 
of the Transvaal Plateau, is called Burwa, place of habitation of the 
Ba-Rwa.” 
Torre do Valle gave nfenyankulo (sic) as S.E., and added munyaka 
for S.W., and bulahute for N.W., as wind terms found in Ronga. 
The following wind-directions have been recorded for Nyanja: From 


1 The Life of a South African Tribe, Vol. Il, p. 288. 
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S.W. mwela, from E vuma, from N mpoto, chitopola, lilinga and mpungo, 
from W zambwe, bana and mlomba. It is noticeable that the four compass 
points in Nyanja, E vuma, W zambwe, N mpoto and S mwela, have been 
derived from wind positions; or has the wind, in some cases, been derived 
from the compass point? 

We have already noticed that Swahili draws its N and S terms from 
prevailing winds. It might be mentioned here that Dr. Roehl translates 
‘west wind’ in Exodus 10 : 19 as upepo toka baharini (wind from the sea), 
which would have been an east wind. 


The South Country 

The Hebrew word negeb, meaning South, is often used, as in Numbers 
and Joshua, for a specific locality in South Palestine, the area called the 
Negeb in modern Israel. It is very awkward in languages using such a 
term as ‘down, down-country’ for S to translate certain passages. Take 
for instance Numbers 13 : 22, ‘““They ascended by the South” (Authorised 
Version). Xhosa uses enyuka ngezantsi (go up by way of down country). 
Shona avoids this somewhat by altering the verb, e.g. vakapinda nezasi 
(they entered by the downwards), but that misses the fact they had to 
ascend. All difficulty is avoided if the proper name Negeb is used. This 
is done in Swahili (British and Foreign Bible Society) as Negebu, and 
Negebi is being used in relative passages in the Lamba translation. 


Conclusions 

While I feel that each reader should draw his or her own conclusions 
from the evidence presented above, there are one or two general points 
to which attention may be drawn. 

(1) Most Bantu languages have adequate terms for E and W. Where, 
however, it has been deemed necessary to draw on European terms, I 
feel that a better indigenous terminology can be arrived at by phrases such 
as ‘place of sunrise’ and ‘place of sunset’. In many cases, too, where cum- 
bersome phrases are used, I feel that translators should try to coin com- 
pound nouns such as are used in Zulu, Shona, Tswana, Ganda, etc. Such 
compounding must of course conform to the rules of formation applicable 
in each language. 

(2) In regard to N and S, terms of local tribal significance are to be 
definitely avoided. There are, of course, cases where such terms have 
won their way by long usage, e.g. iningizimu in Zulu, and possibly boroa 
in Sotho. I consider it is dangerous, too, to use terms referring to the 
direction of river flow for any of the compass points. 

(3) Terms dealing with wind-direction should be carefully explored: 
they may prove helpful. 

(4) The use of such terms as ‘right-left’ and ‘upwards-downwards’ 
should only be used as a last resort. Terms contrasting night and day 
are decidedly unsafe. 

(5) I see no objection to the use of Swahili terms in areas of Swahili 
influence; but European terminology should be resorted to only when in 
extremis. 

(6) Naturally where terms have definitely gained a correct connota- 
tion in a language, through long usage, no alteration is to be considered. 
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What About Italics? 
William L. Wonderly 


A young man whom I heard of recently, who had been told that the 
italicized words in the English Bible were words that were not in the 
original, purchased a beautifully bound King James Bible for his personal 
use and with pen and ink set about laboriously crossing out all the italics. 
Although his procedure was a bit drastic, it perhaps reflected a no greater 
misunderstanding of the purpose of italics in Scripture than many other 
people have. The attempt in a translation to italicize words which re- 
present additions to the original text is a time-honoured practice, and 
is familiar to us, for example, in the King James and American Standard 
versions in English; the same system has been followed in the versions 
in current use in Spanish, Italian, etc. The standard French versions, on 
the other hand, do not employ italics. In recent revisions, even in languages 
where italics were formerly used, the tendency is to abandon them as 
impractical if not positively misleading. 

Some people have felt that, especially in the major languages, there 
should be a distinction made between the ‘words of the original’ and 
the ‘additions’ made by the translator. There is a tendency to believe, 
and to give the general public the impression, that it is normal for a 
translation to convey the actual ‘words of the original’ without loss 
or addition,! and that where any deviation from this goal occurs it is 
an abnormality concerning which the general reader can and should be 
informed — thus enabling him to know with confidence what elements 
in the translation represent the original with complete accuracy and 
which do not. 

The difficulty with this simplistic approach to translation is, on the 
one hand, that it is impossible to make any message in one language say 
exactly what a corresponding message says in any other; there is always 
either some loss, some addition, or some shift of meaning which the 
message suffers in the process of translation. On the other hand, although 
these changes are in a good translation relatively unimportant with respect 
to the total message, they are too extensive and all-permeating to be 
adequately indicated in any published version of Scripture, short of a 
fantastically complex apparatus such as would serve only to confuse 
the average reader. Thus if a version of the Bible purports to indicate by 
italics all (or even most) deviations from the sense of the original, the 
result (if understood by the reader at all) is likely to be a false sense 
of confidence, a feeling that by recognizing the italicized forms for what 


1 Actually, the only way to convey strictly the ‘words of the original’ without 
modification of meaning (i.e. to ‘say what the writers said’) would be to reproduce 
the Greek or Hebrew words themselves, and to make sure that the readers were limited 
to speakers of Koiné Greek or Biblical Hebrew sharing at the same time the cultural 
background of the Biblical peoples — a procedure that is manifestly impossible if we 
are to communicate the Word of God at all. Rev. J. B. Phillips remarks concerning 
his translation of Adyo¢ as ‘the Expression of God’: “I agree it is not one hundred 
per cent accurate. I suppose to do that you would have to stick to the word logos, 
which I shouldn't like...” (Translating the Gospels: A Discussion between Dr. E. V. 
Rieu and the Rev. J. B. Phillips. The Bible Translator. Vol. 6, pp. 150-59 [1955]). 
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they are supposed to be, he can rest assured that the remainder conveys 
the ‘original words’ in a more exact degree than is actually the case. 
An instructive exercise to demonstrate this is to compare with its 
original practically any passage in which the King James Version (or 
any other) has no italics, to determine what meanings have been lost 
or added. John 1 : 33 is here chosen as an example: 
And I knew him not: but he that sent me to baptize with 
water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see 


the Spirit descending and remaining on him, the same is 
he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. 


The following words (and perhaps others) in this translation show 
some addition made by the translators (or forced upon them by the 
English language structure): 


(1) he that sent (6 xéuwac): past tense is added (or rather, substituted 
for the acrist participle which lacks the tense meaning of the 
English past). 

(2) with (év): the English contrast of instrumental vs. locational, absent 
in the Greek preposition, is added; in both occurrences (with water, 
with the Holy Ghost) the instrumental meaning is added (the 
American Standard Version translates as in, thus adding the 
locational meaning instead of the instrumental). 

(3) Spirit (avedua); the English contrast of ‘spirit’ vs. ‘wind’ is added 
(compare John 3: 8, etc.); a second addition in the translation 
of the same word is the use of the capital letter, which adds the 
further contrast of ‘divine spirit’ vs. ‘other spirit’. 


(4) Ghost (xvetduan); the translation of the same word as Spirit above 
and as Ghost here adds a contrast of lexical detail absent in the 
original (the American Standard Version, which translates both 
as Spirit, does not add this contrast). 


(5) upon (éu): the contrast of ‘upon’ vs. ‘against’, absent in the Greek 
preposition, is added (compare Matthew 26:55, where it is 
translated against). 

(6) he which baptizeth (6 fantitwy): present tense is added (or rather, 
substituted for Greek present participle which lacks the tense 
meaning of the English present). 

(7) the Holy Ghost: the definite article, absent in the original, is 
added outright in the translation. 


Besides these and perhaps other additions, there are numerous losses 
or omissions in the same passage: 

(i) sent: the contrast between xaéunw (here) and daooréldw (else- 
where) is omitted; both are translated send. 

(2) the same...him: although éxeivoc and aétoc are thus rendered 
differently, the exact contrast in their meaning is not preserved; 
the American Standard Version translates as he ... him with none 
of the contrast retained. 
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(3) whom: in the original the relative pronoun is followed by 4; this 
is omitted in the translation (but preserved in the American 
Standard Version which translates whomsoever). 


The above list of additions and omissions may appear somewhat of 
a tour-de-force, and indeed most of the items listed are of strictly minor 
importance (although at least one of them is linked with a far-reaching 
controversy over baptism). Our main purpose in listing them has been to 
demonstrate that the changes which a message undergoes upon translation 
are so interwoven with the words and grammatical forms themselves that 
it is highly arbitrary to select certain additions for italicization and to 
ignore other, sometimes equally important, additions and omissions. Of 
course, any additions of extraneous or explanatory matter not necessary 
to the understanding of the meaning of the text itself should not be 
left unindicated — they should simply be omitted from the translation in 
the first place. And conversely, if words, affixes, etc., are necessary to 
convey a satisfactory understanding of the meaning of the text in terms 
of the language of the translation, they are not extraneous additions but 
are a legitimate part of the translation and need not be singled out for 
special notice. 

It is perhaps significant that literary translations, even in the highly 
competitive fields of classic literature, do not as a rule resort to the use 
of italics, nor do translations of legal documents. Apparently the 
translators in these fields are aware that their essential goal as translators 
is to transmit the meaning of the message, not to reproduce the form 
of the words. (Interestingly enough, if one compares different English 
translations of, for example, the Spanish classic Don Quixote, it becomes 
evident that the translations which come nearest to reproducing the 
flavour and impact of the original are ones which contain such additions 
and omissions as are inevitable as soon as the translator gets away from 
a close literalism; they are the translations which, if italics were used, 
would show the greatest number of italicized words). 

It would seem, therefore, that in the cases of Scripture revision in 
which the use of italics is being dropped the translators are simply 
recognizing to a greater extent than before that translation consists in 
an endeavour to transmit the central message of the original, and that 
the reader need not be asked to concern himself with the inevitable minor 
shades of addition and loss involved in the process. The New Testament 
writers themselves were able to cite translated passages from the Old 
Testament with the assurance that these passages, even in Greek, were 
inspired by the Holy Spirit; yet they did so without asking their readers 
to weed out the translational additions and losses as compared with the 
Hebrew original. Our attitude today would thus appear to be in keeping 
with that of the Biblical writers when we recognize that the Word of 
God can survive translation; i.e. that its essential character consists not 
in the verbalisms and the grammatical forms which disappear immediately 
upon translating, but in the message of life which abides even when 
the translator has completed his task —and that the translator's obligation 
is first and foremost one of communicating the content of the message, 
in whatever difference of form may be necessary for the purpose. 
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Some Experiences in the Translation of 
Genesis and Exodus into Lingala 
Sigurd F. Westberg 


(This article appeared originally in the denominational publication of the 
Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America, Our Covenant, and 
is reprinted here by arrangement with the author.) 


It is passing strange that my name should be associated with Bible 
translation. Such a task is, in Europe and America, strictly the province 
of highly trained scholars, men who are specialists in the Biblical langua- 
ges. But the fact remains that many translations which have met 
with wide acceptance and have rendered valuable service have been 
made by people of modest scholastic attainments. How can this be? 
The answer lies in the helps that lie at the disposal of the missionary 
translator. 

The standard reference books often enable one to arrive at a good 
estimate of the original meanings. Books that have proved indispensable 
in my work are a Bible Encyclopedia, the commentaries that give some 
space to exegesis, a concordance and Hebrew and Greek dictionaries. 
The latter have been used with caution because of the consciousness of 
the danger of a little knowledge. It becomes astonishingly clear, when 
in translating one must be precise, how easily one has slid over such 
familiar terms of the King James Version as ‘shewbread’, ‘ephod’, 
‘breastplate’, ‘witch’ and a host of others without really understanding 
them. It is easy to mistake familiarity for comprehension. 

A number of versions have been of great help to me. They often 
clarify meanings, and they are useful in pointing up textual and exege- 
tical problems. When the various versions do not agree there is usually 
a problem of such a nature underlying the discrepancy. I have at hand 
six translations in English, two in French, one in Swedish and one in 
Norwegian. I also have one in an African language related to Lingala 
with which I am familiar. I have Bibles in three other Bantu languages 
which I cannot read, but which are of value in the rendering of proper 
names and sometimes in the rendering of words foreign to Africa. 

The first draft, made on the basis of these helps, is examined together 
with some African Christians with whom I can discuss the passages that 
are more difficult to render, and who occasionally pick up errors or 
inferior expressions which were overlooked in the first instance. 

It has been my privilege to have a colleague in this task who is fami- 
liar with several Bantu languages and who has a better knowledge of 
the Biblical languages than I do. In spite of a full time job, Dr. John F. 
Carrington has given himself unstintingly to a careful examination of my 
manuscripts. When we have finished with it, copies of the completed 
book are made for distribution to representative people who will examine 
it in various parts of Lingala-speaking Congo. 

The problems with which we have been faced may generally be classi- 
fied under one of three heads: 
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1. Problems arising from the inadequacy of the language into which we 
are translating. 


2. Problems arising from differences within the language as used in 
various areas. 


3. Problems arising from some obscurity in the text or one’s under- 
standing of it. 


I. Problems arising from the inadequacy of the language are mainly 
the names of animals, plants, or other things which do not exist here and 
therefore have no names in African languages. Three avenues are open 
to us in meeting these problems. 
One may substitute the name of something else that may be called a 
cultural equivalent. That is, something that means about the same to our 
people of Africa as the original thing meant to the people of the Bible. 
This has the advantage of making some kind of sense to the reader. There 
is also the danger in following a course of subsitution that some sig- 
nificant characteristic of the thing in the original may be overlooked. 
Some examples of this kind of substitution may help to clarify the method. 
A word for incense had to be found. There are a number of sweet 
smelling barks and seeds in the Congo which the women have sometimes 
strung and worn around their necks like beads, but for the olfactory 
rather than the visual charm. The name for these has been extended to 
include the perfumes from Europe on sale for the natives. There is also 
the resin copal which has become widely known because of its com- 
mercial value. A term for incense has been constructed from these and 
has — firmly established in the language. It is literally ‘perfumed 
copal’, 
The raven which Noah sent from the ark is unknown here, and be- 
comes in our translation the White-bellied African Crow. This is an 
example of a substitution being closely related zoologically to the original. 
But this is not always advisable. The wolf, for example, does not exist 
here, but its relative the jackal does and we have a name for it. But the 
jackal does not prey on domestic animals as the wolf did in Palestine, nor 
is he as fierce. The equivalent from these points of view is the leopard. 
Hence in Genesis 49 Benjamin is likened to a ravenous leopard, and the 
basic meaning is approached more closely than if we had been governed 
by scientific classification. 
The ‘firmament’ in Genesis 1 gave us another problem. Its meaning 
in English is certainly not immediately obvious. The dictionary tells us 
that the Hebrew means something close to our English word ‘expanse’. 
It seems, however, that the Hebrew idea may not always have been as 
abstract as that, for Isaiah says that the Lord “stretcheth out the heavens 
as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in”. But the Greek 
word used in the Septuagint gives the idea of a firm and solid structure, 
and this is the idea that is carried out in our English word ‘firmament’. 
Modern translations into English, Swedish, Norwegian and French take 
one or the other of these two leads. It is the predicament of the translator 
that he dare not hesitate too long between ideas. He must settle for one 
or the other and move on, and as Moffatt said in the introduction to his 
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famous translation, it sometimes makes the translator appear to be more 
dogmatic than he really is. In this case we tried to arrive at ‘expanse’ by 
the use of a word meaning ‘width’, but we found that it is not really 
understandable except as it is associated with the noun of which it in- 
dicates the width. It cannot be used alone. The word we finally used 
means ‘surface’, but it also has the idea of something stretched out or 
smoothed out. It is more concrete than we should like, but it does not 
require identity with a concrete object as does the word for ‘width’. 

Another method of dealing with these unknowns is to transliterate 
them, that is to take the Hebrew word (or Greek or French!) and repro- 
duce it letter for letter, but modifying it enough to make it pronounceable 
in Lingala. This method has the advantage of being an easy solution, and 
enables one to continue the translation almost without interruption. It also 
has the obvious disadvantage of not being immediately understood by the 
reader. It is, however, necessary where no equivalent is known. There 
are already many borrowings from the European languages which have 
established themselves as a part of the Lingala language and the Bible 
promises to make more. This is a phenomenon that is quite common in 
European languages too. I think it can be established, for instance, that 
the Swedish word senap, from the Greek word for mustard, came into 
the language by way of the Bible before the spice itself was much known 
in Sweden. 

Since there is no animal in the Congo that even remotely resembles a 
camel, no substitution is possible, and we have used the transliteration 
kamela. 

Another possible solution is to use the French word as it is. Since 
French is taught to some extent in all the primary schools, a limited 
vocabulary has become familiar to many, and the use of French is a time 
saver. This method is used very sparingly, every effort being made to 
keep the Lingala pure. One problem that remains unsolved may finally 
be clarified in this way. The cardinal points of the compass do not exist 
in Lingala and have therefore presented a real difficulty. We have begun 
by using the following equivalents: North — up river; South — down 
river; East — sunrise; West — sunset. The rivers of Congo flow in 
various directions, so this would be an impossible delineation in Congo, 
but if the orientation with the Jordan river is made, then the system be- 
comes intelligible. This, however, presupposes the teaching of Bible 
geography. It may therefore be best to use the French words which are 
ordinarily taught in any French course. 


II. Problems arising from language differences involve compromise 
for their solution. Someone must give up a local word or usage in favour 
of that which is more widely known. Lingala is a Bantu language, but 
since it is a trade language used over the whole navigable part of the 
Congo River, it comes into contact with many other languages and is 
influenced by them in matters both of vocabulary and cultural usage. For 
example, our field of mission work lies at the border between the Sudanic 


1 French is one of the official languages of the Congo. 
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and the Bantu language groups, but most of our people are Sudanic. 
Locally, therefore, certain Sudanic usages have come into Lingala. A case 
in point is that animals in Sudanic languages are treated as personal 
beings, and so in the local Lingala animals are designated by personal 
pronouns and pronominal prefixes to verbs. It seems clear, however, that 
this is not Bantu usage and is not considered correct in Bantu areas. The 
ruthless use of impersonal pronouns and prefixes is a bit shocking to 
Sudanic peoples, but it is a sacrifice they must make for a union Bible. 
In Sudanic languages the seat of the emotions and thought life, the 
centre of personality, is not the heart, as in Bantu languages, but the liver. 
The psychological use of this term is rather more common than in English. 
Therefore, as Lingala came into the Sudanic area and the word motema 
was used in a figurative way every day, that word, which really means 
‘heart’ came to mean ‘liver’ for the Sudanic peoples. But since it was the 
centre of the personality for each speaker, the discrepancy appears only 
in connection with its literal meaning. In the sacrifices in Exodus, 
however, the liver is frequently mentioned and again the Sudanic peoples 
must sacrifice a well known usage for something unfamiliar. The Lingala 
word for ‘liver’ has never come into current use in this area. 

Most other differences are merely matters of vocabulary which are 
rapidly being overcome by increased communication. 


III. Problems arising from the obscurity of the text itself or of the 
precise meaning of the text are more difficult for the missionary translator 
to solve. 

To translate one must know the meaning. It is possible to write down 
word for word equivalents without much concern for over-all sense. This 
has been done at times in some of our English versions. But this is not 
really translating at all. The purpose must be to set down the meaning, 
if necessary even at the cost of a little departure from the words of the 
text. We must be as literal as possible, but our obligations are to senten- 
ces and paragraphs as well as to words. 

Versions may vary greatly in their renderings of individual verses, 
but if there is a good majority on one side, and if the newer versions are 
nearly unanimous I have considered it safe to follow them. On the other 
hand there are times when there is nothing decisive in the comparison of 
the versions and the exegetical treatises point up the problems but do not 
solve them. In such cases the missionary translator is in need of some 
other authority. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society accepts questions of this nature 
and refers them for expert treatment to Dr. W. D. McHardy, Professor 
of Old Testament Studies in the University of London. Here are a few 
of the problems in which he has given guidance. These are chosen from 
a larger number as illustrative of the different kinds of problems that 
have been submitted. Professor McHardy and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society have kindly permitted the use of these quotations even 
though the notes were not made for publication. 


1. The King James Version uses the word ‘and’ not only as a con- 
nective, but as introducing new subject matter and new paragraphs. This 
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is translated literally from the Hebrew, but if it is awkward in English, 
it is more so in Lingala, and permission was sought to omit most of the 
occurrences of this word. Dr. McHardy replies: 

“Certainly the conjunction waw before verbs and especially at the 
beginning of sentences may often be omitted as a Hebrew idiom. One 
cannot lay down a general rule for this but often it may be translated 
‘then’, ‘so’, ‘but’, etc., as well as just being omitted. This will depend on 
the context in each case”. 


2. The word ‘generation’ usually presents no problem, but in Genesis 
2: 4 its use seems to be idiomatic and the versions reflect a bit of difference 
in translating it. Moffatt leaves it out and the others have rendered it 
variously as ‘history’, ‘origins’ and ‘generations’. Dr. McHardy very help- 
fully replies as follows: 

“Where the Hebrew word occurs with a proper name it means ‘details 
about the man and his descendants’. By analogy it must mean, when 
applied to inanimate objects, ‘details about those objects and what can 
be regarded as begotten by them’, i.e. in this case ‘the heavens and the 
earth and their contents’ (literally, begettings). There is really no one 
English word. The clause might be expanded and rendered: ‘Such in their 
creation were the heavens and the earth and what was in them’ or ‘Such 
when they were created were the heavens and the earth and what was in 
them’ 


3. In Genesis 4: 8 some versions include the words “Let us go to the 
field’ and some do not. The sense is certainly enhanced by their inclusion. 
Professor McHardy says: “These words ought to be accepted, because i) 
the Massoretic Text does not really make sense without them, ii) they 
have support from a strong group of versions and from the Samaritan, 
which is a form of the Hebrew, and iii) some Hebrew MSS actually leave 
a space here. Some English versions add ‘out’ after ‘go’, but this is 
inaccurate”. 

4. Genesis 6: 3 “My Spirit shall not always strive (or abide) with 
man”. There is a sharp variation in the versions here. Dr. McHardy com- 
ments: “The verb occurs only here and the latest lexicon marks it ‘un- 
explained’. On the whole it is perhaps best to render ‘abide’ as i) this 
suits the context, ii) it is the reading of some versions (Greek, Vulgate, 
Syriac, Targum-Onkelos), and iii) there is a possibility of explaining the 
Hebrew as cognate with an Assyrian root implying ‘embodiment’. The 
meaning ‘strive with’ cannot be justified, and various conjectures which 
have been made need not be considered here”. 


5. Sometimes we are advised, for sufficient reasons, to stick rather 
closely to the Hebrew text even at the expense of some clarity, as in the 
case of the last part of Genesis 16: 13 on which Dr. McHardy says: 

“The last part of the verse may be translated: ‘Have I also (even) 
here seen after my see-er?’ i.e. ‘the one who sees me’. The word ‘here’ 
means ‘hither’. Apart from that, the sense would be: in the desert, an 
unexpected place for such a vision, she had ‘seen after’ God, seen Him, 
not face to face, but after He had passed. The Revised Standard Version 
— ‘Have I really seen God and remained alive after seeing him?’ cf. 
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Judges 13 : 22. This gives very good sense and fits the context neatly, but 
is based on three conjectural alterations in the Hebrew, in each case letters 
being regarded as having dropped out. As sense of a kind can be got 
from the present Hebrew text and as the emendations are conjectural and 
more than one has been proposed, probably the text should be retained 
— albeit reluctantly”. 


6. Genesis 28: 13 is easily understood but there is no unanimity as 
to whether God stood above the ladder or beside Jacob. Here Dr. 
McHardy says: 

“The versions support the former but the latter is to be preferred, as 
i) ‘above it’ would probably be expressed differently, ii) there is less point 
in saying God was above the ladder and iii) one would expect a prono- 
minal form (e.g. to him) after ‘said’ if ‘above it’ had been meant”. 


7. In Genesis 47 : 21, did Joseph remove the people to the cities, as 
the Hebrew reads, or did he make slaves of them as some of the ancient 
versions indicate? Joseph's agricultural programme (verse 23) does not 
seem compatible with removal to the cities. To this Dr. McHardy answers: 

“The text as it stands can be translated, but the context and form of 
the sentence favour a parallel to the taking over of the land. Therefore 
read with the Samaritan-Hebrew and Greek: ‘and the people he made 
serve him as slaves’ ” 

The translation task is arduous, but the privilege is great beyond 
compare. Here a missionary feels he is in touch with the mainspring of 
missionary endeavour, and there is a corresponding sense of responsibility. 
It is one’s constant prayer that he be guided in handling aright the Word 
of Truth. 


A Glimpse into the Workshop of a 


Bible Translator 
Adolf Vielhauer 


When on May 17th, 1903 the first Basel missionaries entered Bali, 
they began as soon as possible to do research on the Bali language, to 
learn it, to put it down in writing, to translate the most important Bible 
stories and passages, and to print them on a small printing press of their 
own. As the Bali and all the neighbouring tribes were illiterate, the 
missionaries had at the same time to start school teaching in order to 
spread the Word of God not only by word of mouth but to raise a new 
generation able to read the Holy Scriptures. 

When as a result of the first World War we missionaries were kept 
away from the mission field for ten years (1915-1925), a collection of 
about one hundred and fifty stories from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, with many Bible texts and passages added, had with great blessing 
continued the work among the people. Not only were the few Christians 
already gathered kept steadfast in faith, but many more were won in 
addition. After our return the research into the language and the trans- 
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lation of several parts of the Bible had to be carried on in addition to all 
other work. 

In 1928 the Gospel of St. Mark and the Epistle to the Romans were 
published, printed in Germany, as separate little volumes. In 1933 the 
whole of the New Testament in the Bali language could be put into the 
hands of our people in the grassfields. In 1949 the Psalms followed, and, 
as a greeting from the Christians at home on the occasion of the Fifty 
Years Jubilee of the Grassfields Mission (May 17th, 1953), the books 
of the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah (with Lamentations) appeared in the 
autumn of 1952, again as a separate small volume. The translation of the 
remaining books of the Old Testament has been continued in the mean- 
time but is not yet concluded. 

The Bali tongue is a Bantu language, strongly influenced by Sudanese 
elements; as the Bali have immigrated from the North into their present 
place of residence they have given up their old Sudanese language 
(Mubako’), and taken over from their neighbours a Bantu dialect 
(Mungaka) but have considerably remodelled it towards the Sudanese. 

The first difficulties in translating the Bible derive from the peculiarity 
of the language. The nouns have neither a definite nor an indefinite 
article, nor is there a declension in the sense of the European languages; 
most of them have no special form for the plural. 

The verbs have no passive voice, consequently we have to look for 
the acting subject in every passive clause, then to translate it corres- 
pondingly in the active voice. Moreover you always have to consider 
whether an action is thought of as only once happening or as a continued 
or an often repeated action, because the Bali has different tenses for the 
once occurring and for the repeated action of a verb. 

Moreover the past and the future in the Bali tongue are divided into 
three grades. The first grade signifies the past or future respectively 
immediately connected with the present. The second grade is separated 
from the present by a certain period of time, but the action happening on 
the same day. The third grade is separated from the present by at least 
one night. As one also has to distinguish always between the once 
occurring and the repeated action, the correct use of the verbs presents 
many difficulties. 

In addition, the negative can, according to the context, have four 
different forms, which are again modified in accordance with the once 
occurring or repeated action. 

Also the pronoun ‘we’, ‘us’, or ‘our’ has two different forms, depend- 
ing on whether the addressed person is included or excluded. 

As the world and experience of our West Africans differ widely from 
those of peoples mentioned in the Bible, it is not always easy to find the 
tight expressions for Biblical terms in the Bali language. 

In the Bible many animals are mentioned which are non-existent in 
West Africa, e.g. the bear, the wolf, the fox, the camel. For wolf and 
bear the leopard had to lend its name; but in Revelation 13:2 where 
the seven-headed beast out of the sea had the feet of a bear, we took the 
feet of the baboon instead because they resemble the feet of a bear more 
closely than the paws of the leopard. 
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When in St. Matthew 8 : 20 Christ says, “The foxes have holes”, we 
used the name of a big rodent living in holes and much hunted. When, 
however, in St. Luke 13:32 he calls Herod ‘a fox’, the name of that 
rodent was not suitable, so we had to take the name of a cunning wild cat 
instead. 

As for the camel, we have kept the name familiar to us and given 
the children at school an idea of the shape of that animal by showing 
them pictures. Where, however, the Lord allegorically mentions the 
camel as a particularly large animal which cannot go through the eye of 
a needle (St. Matthew 19:24), but is swallowed by the Pharisees 
straining at gnats, we replaced the name of the camel by that of the 
elephant which is well known in West Africa, and, besides, is still larger 
than the camel, thus illustrating even more drastically the Saviour's con- 
ception. 

In a similar way we replaced the names of plants and articles of daily 
use not known in West Africa. 

For wheat we substituted maize or corn, for barley, millet, for mustard 
seed, pepper. For the vine we invented the name ‘wine tree’. Though much 
wine is drunk in West Africa it is, however, not the wine of the grapes 
but the juice of different kinds of palm-trees which are tapped for that 
purpose. But this so-called palm-wine becomes sour and undrinkable 
within a few days. Therefore the word of the Lord, St. Luke 5: 39, “No 
man also having drunk old wine straightway desireth new, for he saith, 
The old is better”, is not easy to translate. But men used to strong drink 
prefer the two to three days old ‘turbulent’ palm-wine — which they 
strangely enough call ‘dry’ — to the fresh ‘weak’ one. Therefore we 
could translate that passage quite appropriately: ‘He who drinks ‘dry’ 
palm-wine does not like the ‘weak’ one; for he says, The dry palm-wine 
is good”. 

As our people in the grassfields know neither carriage nor plough, nor 
even draught-cattle, the English word ‘car’ in the form of kali has come 
into use for the car introduced by the Europeans. Accordingly a wheel is 
a ‘car foot’, a yoke a ‘piece of wood for drawing a car’. But when the word 
‘yoke’ is used metaphorically — as in Galatians 5 : 1 — ‘piece of wood for 
drawing a car’ cannot be used. Instead the word ‘block’ or ‘stock’ offers 
itself as a substitute. The stock consists of a tree trunk lying on the 
ground, about five to seven feet in length, into which a hole is cut from 


2 top to bottom, big enough for a man to put his foot into. The person to 
or be punished has to sit on the stock and to put one foot into the hole. Then 
ny a big iron nail is pushed in from the side directly in front of the shin to 
nye make it impossible to withdraw the foot. Therefore the passage Galatians 
ee 5: 1 — retranslated literally — reads as follows, ‘Christ has bought us 


off that we should be ‘children of the city’ (i.e. free citizens); therefore 
firmly put your foot on it (on this citizenship, this freedom), and do not 
put it again into the block for slaves.” 

For the plough was substituted the broad, short-handled hoe which 
is used by the women in a stooping posture to till the soil. The man 
“taking the hoe into his hand and looking back” is just as unfit for the 
kingdom of God as the man putting his hand to the plough, and instead 
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of looking forward looks back, because he can hit his own foot or shin 
(St. Luke 9 : 62). 

The seal is of course also unknown to our people; but they have taken 
over the English word ‘stamp’ in the form of sitam, which is also used 
for postage stamps. But this term can only be used where a seal in the 
literal sense of the word is meant, as in Matthew 27 : 66 the sealing of 
the sepulchre of Jesus, and the book with the seven seals (Revelation 5:1). 

But where the word ‘seal’ or ‘to seal’ is used metaphorically, we have 
four partly figurative terms. 1) When St. Paul writes II Timothy 2: 19, 
“The foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal...” we could 
render this passage as follows, “The firm foundation which God has laid 
remains once and for all; and the writing He has put on it reads...” 2) 
But when people are sealed — as the 144,000 in Revelation 7 : 2-8 — the 
rather expressive term ‘to make incisions = to tattoo’ offers itself, as 
many grassfield tribes have such incisions made on forehead or cheeks as 
tribal signs. Thus II Corinthians 1 : 21-22 reads, “But he who binds us 
and you together with Christ and has anointed us with oil is God, who 
has tattooed (marked) us with his tribal sign and has given the Spirit into 
our heart’. Moreover this term ‘tribal sign’ is also most suitable for the 
“mark of the beast” in Revelation 13: 16-17. If an important agreement 
is to be sealed, confirmed, verified, either 3) an ‘incision is made (a notch 
is cut) into a tree or into a palmrib of the house wall’, or 4) ‘a peg is 
driven into the ground’. Mark 16: 20 runs, “The Lord was with them and 
helped them in their work, and made an incision (cut a notch) into the 
things they said by letting them do signs”. And John 3 : 33 reads, “But he 
who believes what he (Christ) states as an eyewitness, drives in a peg 
for the Word of God being true”. 

The absence of terms to be expected of even the most primitive 
people very much complicates our work. There is no word for ‘air’ (but 
one for ‘wind’), none for ‘weather’ (‘the weather is fine’ means, ‘the place 
is nice’), none for ‘thunderstorm’ (instead they only say ‘rain’), none for 
‘thunder’ (instead they say, ‘the rain rattles’ — like rifle fire in war), none 
for ‘danger’ or ‘peril’ (of unimportant events passing without doing any 
harm or damage they say, “This and that has beckoned, been in store, 
threatened..." More serious dangers, as St. Paul mentions them in II 
Corinthians 11 : 26, must be translated, “I have been in the jaws of death 
in rivers, have been in the jaws of death through robbers ...’). 

There is not even a word for ‘colour’, and the names of the colours 
are strictly speaking confined to three: black, white, red. 

Rather striking is the fact that there are some words for abstract terms 
signifying something dark, something evil, whereas no expression is to 
be found for the corresponding terms signifying the light and the good. 
There is thus a word for darkness but none for light, one for lie but none 
for truth, one for fraud and deceit but none for honesty, one for faith- 
lessness, perfidy, treachery but none for faithfulness, loyalty, one for 
hate but none for love (at least not for the one-sided, unilateral love, e.g. 
for the love God has towards us, but only for the mutual love which for 
instance two friends have towards one another). 

There is also a word for fear but none for hope, one for unchastity 
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but none for chastity, one for strength but none for weakness. In such 
cases we have to help ourselves in some way or other. For instance, “] 
am the light of the world” (John 8: 12) reads, “I am the sun and lighten 
the world”. In Matthew 5 : 14-16 we say, “You are the torches in the 
world... nobody lights a lamp... Let your fire shine into the eyes of 
the people...” 

Of great help in this difficulty are the many verbs denoting traits of 
character or mental or spiritual activity, e.g. to be good, to be evil or bad, 
to be strong, to be weak, to love, to hate, etc. With these verbs 
the corresponding nouns which are missing can be paraphrased and 
expressed. For “God is love” (I John 4: 16), we say, “God is the lover 
of men”, and the continuation runs, “He who adheres to loving men also 
remains of one mind with God, and God stays in his heart’. 

And with this we come to those religious terms which are speci 
difficult to translate since Bali has either no words at all for the Biblical 
terms, or only words whose meaning and implications are wholly pagan, 
which makes their use for Biblical truths rather dangerous. 

The name ‘God’ (Nyikob) caused us much trouble. This word our 
pagans not only use for the Creator of heaven and earth — perceived 
though unknown — whom they seek in heaven above, but also for the 
spirits of nature living in trees, rocks, mountains, lakes, rivers; also for 
the spirits of the deceased dwelling in the ‘big city’ underground, as well 
as for living persons surpassing ordinary people by special powers of 
mind or body; also for twins, and even for sparrows and certain kinds 
of caterpillars to which supernatural powers are attributed. 

But we had to give up again as impracticable the attempt to introduce 
a better name for the God of the Bible in place of Nyikob, and had to 
trust that in the course of time through the preaching of the Gospel the 
word Nyikob would be emptied of its pagan content and filled with the 
Biblical meaning. This has indeed happened, and even the pagans know 
today whom and what kind of God we mean when we speak of Nyikob. 

Even more trouble is given by the word ‘spirit’. It goes without saying 
that the term denoting the spirits of the deceased (= the ghosts) is of 
no use for this purpose. For many years we therefore tried a word which 
means ‘soul’ but is also used in anatomy for the heart and the bronchial 
tubes, and in addition in compound words serves as an expression for 
such states of mind as goodwill, malice, bravery, anger, evil mind, etc. 
But in the course of time it appeared that this word cannot be used for 
the Holy Spirit, and we decided to take the word ‘breath’ in place of 
spirit — as in the Hebrew, Greek and Latin — which gained immediate 
approval. Only the breath is not poured out but breathed out, as Christ 
did with his disciples in the evening of Easter Day (John 20: 22). 

For ‘Lord’ we have until recent years used the word Tita which 
etymologically denotes a high-ranking father and is used as a title of 
honour for the sons of chiefs and other esteemed men. But now it became 
clear to us that the word Tita, just because it was used so much for 
insignificant human beings, did not suffice for the Biblical term ‘Lord’, 
and therefore we introduced the word ‘ruler of the world’. Where ‘my 
(our) Lord’ is used of Christ, we said ‘he who rules (or reigns) over me 
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(us)', as a slave might say of his master (but the slaves in fact hardly 
ever use this title, because they talk of their masters as their ‘fathers’). 
Our Christians have gladly accepted this change of expression for ‘Lord’. 

It took a long time to find a successful translation for the words ‘to 
pray’ and ‘prayer’. This may seem strange for the heathen pray also. You 
would perhaps see a black man, spreading out his hands, looking up to the 
sky and saying something; and on asking what he was doing you would 
get the answer, i ni mfa ndzom mbo Nyikob, which is, ‘he gives God a 
ndzom’. We understood this to mean, ‘he offers a prayer to God’, and 
then used this word ndzom for prayer, and ma fa ndzom mbo Nyikob for 
‘to pray to God’. It took us a long time to find out that ndzom does not 
mean ‘prayer’ but ‘curse’. On making further inquiries we learnt that with 
the fa ndzom the praying man asserts his innocence before God, saying 
something like this, ‘O God, I have not murdered anyone, have 
not seduced anyone’s wife, have not stolen anyone's property, and 
yet this great misfortune has befallen me (as, for instance, my 
wife has died, my children are always ill, my house is burnt 
down, my field has been damaged by hail); I do not know why’. With 
this the praying man gives the curse, as it says literally, up to God that 
He should look into it. The hands are outspread, to convince God that 
they are clean from wrong and injustice, that no wrong or injustice clings 
to them. Everyone can see that this is no Christian prayer. Therefore we 
had to introduce the phrase ‘to greet (or salute) God’, which also means 
‘to thank God’, in place of the general expression ‘to pray to God’. For 
the actual prayer of supplication we already had a correct term, also for 
that of thanksgiving, as these words are also used in connection with 
human beings. 

The term ‘to believe’ presented difficulty. “To believe’ in the sense of 
‘to presume’ or ‘to suppose’ we rule out at once. For that there is a word 
in Bali which, however, cannot be used for the Biblical faith. Very soon 
we came across the word bim which means ‘to believe’ = ‘to regard 
something as true’, and with reference to a person means ‘to accept, to 
acknowledge him, to approve of him’. This word can very well be used 
if one wants to say ‘to believe the Gospel’; we also used it, for instance, 
in the verse, “The Jews did not believe in Jesus”, i.e. they did not acknow- 
ledge him as the Messiah. 

But we were given other expressions which are of the greatest impor- 
tance for the translation of the Bible. When it says in Genesis 15 : 6, 
“Abraham believed in the Lord”, i.e. in the promise the Lord gave him, 
we could say there, Abraham ka bim ntsu Yawe = ‘he believed the mouth 
(ie. the promise) of the Lord’. Thus we had to quote this word also in 
Romans 4:3, Galatians 3:6 and James 2:23 to make comprehensible 
the expositions of St. James in chapter 2. Especially chapter 2 : 19, “Thou 
believest that there is one God; the devils also believe, and tremble’’, made 
it necessary that the word bim also appears in the quotation from the Old 
Testament. 

Much more important than this second expression for ‘to believe’ is a 
third one which literally means, ‘I give my head to the Lord Jesus as a 
gift of honour’. This expression was suggested by our helpers to translate 
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the term, “The people believed in the Lord”, i.e. became believers, as in 
Acts 4 : 32 and 13 : 12. This expression is derived from the hunting laws 
of the people of the grassfields. Everyone who is not the master or owner 
of a farm has to give the booty he has killed to his master; and everyone 
who kills a leopard or an elephant has to leave this booty to the chief. 
When someone gives his head, i.e. himself, up to God or to the Lord 
Jesus as a gift of honour, he acknowledges him to be his Lord and King 
and voluntarily becomes his bondman. With this at least one side of the 
Biblical faith is expressed in a most powerful way which cannot be 
misunderstood. 

But there is another expression for ‘to believe’ which corresponds stil] 
more with the Biblical term ‘to believe’. It runs, ‘I set my heart on the 
Lord Jesus’. “To set one’s heart on somebody’ means in ordinary language 
‘to trust completely and deeply love a person’. If someone sets his heart 
on Jesus, he entrusts himself without reserve to him with a deep and 
thankful love, expecting only the best from him. This expression our 
people also feel to be tender, loving, gladdening and full of warmth, and 
it might well be an unsurpassable rendering of the meaning of the Biblical 
word ‘to believe’. 

The terms ‘holy’ and ‘just’ (righteous) remain to be mentioned here. 
As ‘holy’ in the Bible first of all means ‘belonging to God’, we have very 
often simply translated it with the genitive ‘of God’ or ‘God's’. The ‘holy 
city’ is the ‘city of God’, the ‘holy people’ the ‘people of God’, the ‘saints’ 
of the New Covenant are ‘God's people’. 

But where ‘holy’ means ‘perfectly good’, we had also to put in the 
translation ‘perfectly good’. Thus the commandment of the Lord (Leviticus 
19 : 2) runs, “Ye shall be perfectly good, for I, Yahwe, your God, am 
perfectly good”. 

We also needed a verb for ‘to hallow’ or ‘to sanctify’, and as this word 
is to be found in four different meanings, we must also have four different 
Bali expressions for translating it. 1) In the Lord's Prayer we have to 
paraphrase the first petition as follows, “Cause the people to honour 
Thy name”. 2) The passage Hebrews 13:12, “Wherefore Jesus also, 
that he might sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered without the 
gate’, had to be translated, “Therefore Jesus has suffered outside the 
gate that he might wash (cleanse) the people with his blood that they 
might become people of God”. 3) “This is the will of God, your sanc- 
tification” (I Thessalonians 4:3) was rendered, “What God wants is 
this: You shall become so good that you will be like him”. 4) But for the 
Saviour's word of prayer, “For their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also 
might be sanctified through the truth” (John 17 : 9) was given the follow- 
ing version, “I give myself as an offering for them that they also might 
in truth become offerings for Thee”. 

The translation of the term ‘righteousness’ or ‘justice’ caused similar 
difficulties. One would not think it possible that a people, to whom the 
carrying on of law-suits is a matter as common as their daily bread, do not 
know an expression for ‘justice’, nor even for ‘to be just’, but that they 
make do with the phrase ‘to be straight’. ‘He is just (or righteous)’ is in 
Bali ‘his case is straight’ (his affairs are straight). Therefore the passage 
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Genesis 15:6 already quoted runs, “Abraham believed the mouth of 
Yahwe, and Yahwe looked on this as something which makes his (Abra- 
ham's) case straight”’. 

‘To justify’, ie. to turn by forgiveness the case of the unjust (or 
unrighteous) to justice (or righteousness), we interpreted thus, ‘God 
turns the case of the unrighteous that it becomes straight’. Romans 4 : 25, 
“Our Lord Jesus was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for 
our justification”, was therefore worded as follows, “God has given our 
Lord Jesus in order that for our sins he might take death upon himself, 
and he has raised him again in order that he might turn our case to make 
it straight’’. Romans 3 : 28, “Therefore we conclude that a man is justified 
by faith without the deeds of the law”, has the following wording in Bali, 
“Therefore we most surely believe that a man’s case will turn and become 
straight, because he sets his heart on the Lord Jesus, and that it does not 
become straight because his works fulfilled the law of God”. 

Finally may it be permitted to quote a few specially acceptable phrases 
and idiomatic expressions which have been recommended to us by our 
native helpers. 

Matthew 8:9 the Centurion of Capernaum says, “I am a man under 
authority, having soldiers under me”; this we have translated, “I am an 
ordinary man, and carry the chief's bag after him, and soldiers are in my 
hand”. The distinguished men of the grassfields nearly always carry on 
their left arm a bag made of the skin of the wild cat when they are on the 
way; this bag contains a drinking mug, the pipe with tobacco and lighter, 
a few cola nuts, a bit of money, etc. The chief does not carry the bag 
himself but lets somebody else carry it after him, and everyone considers 
it a great honour to render the chief this service. 

Mark 12:44 the Saviour says of the poor widow, “But she of her 
want did cast in all that she had, even all her living”. In Bali this passage 
runs, “But she, being wholly destitute, has cast in all her money and has 
‘shaken out her house’ "’, (as one shakes out a bag so that nothing is left 
in it). 

Romans 15:24 St. Paul writes, ‘I trust to see you . . . if first 1 be some- 
what filled with your company”. This latter expression is rendered, ‘I 
shall see you, and first ‘smell your scent for a bit’, and then you will see 
me off on my way”. 

In I Corinthians 16:17 St. Paul expresses his joy about the visit of 
three Christians from Corinth, and writes, “For that which was lacking 
on your part they have supplied”. For this our assistants wanted the fol- 
lowing phrase, ‘For I have missed you; but they have pulled out this 
thorn for me’’. 

The prayer of St. Paul for his congregation, Ephesians 3: 17, ‘That 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love...” was worded in Bali as follows, **... that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by your setting your heart on him, and that you may 
also love Christ, likewise as a tree puts its roots into the ground, as a 
house stands on its foundations”. 

In I Thessalonians 2:8 our helpers wanted the expression “being 
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affectionately desirous of you’ to be rendered like this, “Our blood was 
in accordance with yours”. 

The sentence II Timothy 2 : 4, “No man that warreth entangleth him- 
self with the affairs of this life”, sounds like a proverb and was rendered 
in Bali by a synonymous proverb, “No warrior shoulders a market-bag”. 

When Naomi laments (Ruth 1 : 21), “I went out full, and the Lord 
hath brought me home again empty”, our native assistants drew our at- 


to the Lord is missing, and which runs, “With the spear I went out, and 
with the empty shaft I returned home again”. The meaning of this saying 
is as follows: Someone has gone out hunting for game; when he met a 
piece of game and threw his spear after it, the iron point detached itself 
from the shaft and disappeared in the grass somewhere, the game escaped, 
and the hunter could only return home with the empty shaft. The meaning 
is quite clear; instead of gaining booty when going out hunting, he has 
suffered a heavy loss in addition. I am not quite certain yet, whether | 
can really introduce this metaphor into the Biblical text. 

As a last illustration let me mention Job rebuking his friends (Job 


much more cutting, “Ye are all together batsam-nkwad". Tsam means 
‘to show mercy’, and kwad means ‘to eat up (to devour)’. “You mean to 
show mercy to somebody, and in doing so devour him”. 

Let these illustrations suffice. From the aforementioned it is evident 
that it is my earnest desire to render and translate the Biblical truths as 
accurately as possible, but in such a form and language that the readers 
in the grassfields of the Cameroons get the impression that Moses and 
the Prophets, the Saviour and the Apostles had been people of the grass- 
fields, and had lived and worked among them. 


About the Translation of the Word 


Nachash into Timorese 
Middelkoop 


The Hebrew word nachash, according to Kéhler's dictionary has the 
following meanings:- 
The verb in piel — look for omen, divine; 
niphal — be under an unlucky omen. 


Substantive — unlucky omen; spell. 
serpent; 
or in sea, Crocodilus vulgaris. 

In various translations it is rendered by ‘serpent’, but the difficulty 
is that in the Timorese language there is no general word for serpent. 
Curiously enough they use a general word, kauna, including all kinds of 
insects, iguana, lizards and serpents. But the python is never called 
kauna; it has its own name in Timorese, i.e. liuksain. But Timorese people 
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never mention its name because it is taboo and so circumscribe it as, Wis 
meto, ‘Lord of the dry land’. And whereas lizards, etc. are also called 
kauna, the crocodile is excepted, never being called kauna. Its name, 
besimnasi, is also taboo and therefore it is indicated by the title, Wiis Oe, 
that means ‘Lord of the water’. 

Each kind of serpent is indicated by its own name, preceded by the 
word kauna, so, for instance, kauna umeke is a kind of serpent, the 
principal food of which are mice, and therefore it is also called kaunifo, 
‘mice serpent’; and kaun usau, a kind of poisonous viper. Consequently 
it is impossible to render ‘serpent’ in Timorese with kauna because it 
covers too wide an area of very different species. 

Another difficulty is that among all the teachers and ministers here 
one meets with the question, What is the meaning of the curse, “Upon 
your belly you shall go’? All serpents go on their belly, whereas the curse 
supposes that, until the curse struck it, the serpent did not go on its belly. 
That is why they ask, Has the serpent cursed in Genesis 3 : 14 had legs? 
And has it been deprived of its legs in consequence of the curse? 

Now in Timor there is a kind of semi-mythical animal, i.e. koko. 
There are three kinds of koko:- 


1. koko manu with legs and wings, a kind of flying lizard; 


2. koko poli (koko belu), a kind of springing reptile using its tail to 
spring; 

3. koko kauna, a very big kind; some old Timorese told me that it is 
nearly as big as a python, but different in hue. However, the explanations 
concerning its size differ rather much, but anyhow the koko is a mythical 
figure in the stories, that can speak and converse with man. About thirty 
years ago it happened that a schoolchild, pupil of a village school in 
Kuanfatu, disappeared. On my arrival at Kuanfatu, a village in the inland, 
the parents came to meet me and expressed to me their anxieties about 
their child. After inquiry as to how it happened I learned that the parents, 
before the child went to school, had sacrificed a hen to heaven and earth 
to ascertain whether the ancestors, earth and heaven, allowed the child 
to go to school. Investigating the bowels of the hen, they found a token 
saying that the koko did not allow the child to go to school. Nevertheless, 
the village chief commanded the parents to bring the child to school to 
be educated there. As it was rather a great distance from the village to 
the school in Kuanfatu, the child had to return once in a fortnight to his 
village to fetch food for the next two weeks. The last time, about a day 
before my arrival there, the boy had been allowed by the teacher, head- 
master of the school, to go to his village to fetch food, but he did not 
come home and nobody knew where he was. 

Then I urged the parents and their relatives to go and practice the 
Timorese koa, i.e. screaming in a certain cadence and tone to draw the 
attention of the neighbouring villages to the fact, asking for help to search 
after the child who had disappeared. Two days later the parents came to 
me in the next village I visited and told me that the child had been found 
in the jungle and brought home. At first he could not speak, but gradually 
he came to his senses and told of his experience. The day he left school 
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to go home in order to fetch food, he went quite alone. Suddenly, some- 
where on the slope of a mountain, a koko appeared and barred the w 
with wide opened beak. It frightened the child so awfully that he fled, 
being out of his wits with fear. So he lost his way and ran into the jungle, 
not knowing where to go. Then, after the general search, he was found 
and brought home. 

This is a rather recent story. Among another tribe there exists a 
mythical relation between the koko and the members of that tribe. In 
olden times an ancestor found two kokos intertwined. Out of sheer respect 
he took off his selimut (Timorese texture wrapped around the body for 
clothing) and covered the intertwined couple. Next day he went to look 
for his selimut and found it on the spot where he had covered the kokos. 
Then in a vision a young prince came to him and bade him to follow into 
a cave. The man was afraid, but the leading figure said to him, Do not 
fear, only shut your eyes. He was led into the cave and there, in the inner 
part in the background, he entered into a spacious room where he was 
shown several fine things. The prince said to him, Because you behaved 
so well yesterday, wrapping us up in your clothing texture, I now bestow 
on you these red beads as a valuable heritage. But mind, never quarrel, 
for if you do, I shall at once withdraw from you and be gone. Then he 
was led back out of the cave and since that time his tribe has had plenty 
of red beads, which are an indispensable part of a dowry for the marriage 
of Timorese people. 

When this tribe removed from Lelogama to Baumata, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kupang, the koko followed them, being fostered by the 
members of the tribe. 

Finally, a serious quarrel took place among them and immediately the 
koko disappeared and has never been seen again. 

These are only two examples of the belief of the Timorese people in 
the koko. One cannot say that it is only a mythical figure, because the 
Timorese say that their ancestors have seen it and had intercourse with 
it. Nowadays, when one asks if anybody has seen it, the general reply is 
in the negative. As an exception, one may meet someone who says that 
he has. 

It is quite clear that the koko in the belief of the Timorese is of the 
same species as the nachash in the Scripture. 

This conception is strengthened by another parallel. In I Samuel 11 : 1 
it appears that the name of the Ammonite king is Nahash. That is the 
same word as used in Hebrew for the serpent in Genesis 3 : 14. Now it 
is remarkable that chiefs as fettors and radja’s in Timor are addressed by 
their subjects as, Wiis koko; i.e. ‘Lord Koko’. And this may imply that, for 
the consciousness of the Timorese, there is a hidden relation between the 
koko and earthly riches and power. 

We meet the same idea in Genesis 44 : 5 and 15, where we find the 
mention of the silver cup by which Joseph divines. The Hebrew verbal 
stem appears to be nachash. Even if it is impossible to convey this idea 
into the translation, for the exegesis it is important to explain the relation 
between the serpent (or Timorese koko) and the sphere of divination. 
The false prophets in Israel found their inspiration in that sphere, quite 
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different from the true prophets who were inspired by the Spirit of the 
Lord. (Compare the fascinating story in I Kings 22, the antagonism of 
Zedeki'ah the son of Chena’anah the false prophet against Micai'’ah the 
son of Imlah). 

Against this background it may have become clear that the Hebrew 
substantive nachash can best be translated into Timorese by koko. 


Questions and Answers 


(The following questions were submitted by the Hausa Bible Revision 
Committee working in Kano, Nigeria.) 


Question: 


Acts 8 : 33 — “In His humiliation His judgment was taken away”. 

Opinion seems to be divided about this verse. The Expositor’s Greek 
Testament says, “Generally taken to mean by his humbling himself his 
judgment was cancelled — krisis — the punishment appointed for him 
was taken away, i.e. ended, but the words may also fairly mean that in 
the violence and injustice done to him his judgment, (i.e. the fair trial due 
to him) was withheld and thus they conform more closely to the Hebrew 
— ‘by oppression and by (unjust) judgment he was taken away’ ” 
Lange says, ‘In His humiliation, occasioned by His enemies, the judgment 
which impended over Him was set aside by God”!! 

Ellicott, “By His humiliation, by His low estate, His judgment (the 
righteous judgment which was His due) was taken away”. 

Alford, “By an oppressive judgment”. 

We have put forward two renderings in Hausa which would read: 
(a) In His humility (because of), justice was denied Him. (b) In the 
humiliation which He suffered, justice was denied Him. 

Maybe you will recommend still another rendering? 


Answer: 

In my view, suggestion (b) is right. I do not think ranewdou 
can be translated ‘humility’, which is a different word in the Greek. The 
real problem is whether the word xgioi can mean ‘a fair trial’, which 
is suggested in the Expositor’s Greek Testament but for which I can find 
no substantial evidence. It is certainly an attractive interpretation. I find 
it is supported by the Urdu version. No other version I have examined 
really manages to make adequate sense of the passage. Both the English 
versions are vague almost to the point of meaninglessness, I would cer- 
tainly support (b) and it has good authority. 

y support (b) g ty W.B. 


Professor Norman Snaith writes as follows: — 

I think that (b) is better: ‘in his humiliation, justice was denied him’. 
Certainly ‘humiliation’ and not ‘humility’, and I think we could have a 
stronger word than ‘denied’, The word means ‘taken away’, doesn’t it? 
And I think, too, that it is better still to translate 4 xolois abrod by ‘the 
justice due to him’, with a stronger word for the verb jody and not 
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necessarily an object to it. I think that the uses of xpioic which are con. 
nected with the LXX and so go back to the Hebrew mishpat are to be 
dealt with separately from the ordinary New Testament uses. Matthew 
5:21 and 5:22 apparently mean ‘place of judgment’, ‘local court’, but 
Matthew 23 : 23 and Luke 11 : 42 seem to me clearly to mean ‘justice’. 

I think that the normal New Testament usage is ‘judgment’, but | 
favour ‘justice’ in Acts 8 : 33. I like ‘fair trial due to him’. 


Question: 


Acts 13 : 34 — “No more to return to corruption”. 

The ‘no more’ presents difficulties in Hausa, as indeed it could in 
English. As our Lord never saw corruption, just what does the ‘no more’ 
mean and also the ‘return to’? What does ‘corruption’ signify here? 


Answer: 


I think this is a most important verse and the translation of drapidoa 
is quite critical. Frankly, I think you should keep as close to the Greek 
as possible. Moffatt is as good as anyone for this. He says: “And asa 
proof that he has raised him from the dead, never to return to decay, he 
has said” etc., etc. Your question is, why ‘no more’, jeu, and then 
follows the question concerning the word ‘corruption’. Is not the point 
just this? Our Lord actually died. God raised Him, dvéoryoer, from 
the dead. Now the state of being vexgos is also the state of being in 
d:apdéoa, ‘corruption’. Nothing could be more vitally important than to 
stress that fact. Our Lord's death was real. He was in the tomb. He was 
dead. He was in the state which was ‘subject to corruption’. That being 
so, surely the words pojxett, ‘no more’ and izootoépev, to return to 
are both meaningful. It is true that our Lord never saw actual corruption 
in the flesh, but it is quite legitimate to take dsapddoa, ‘corruption’, here 
as meaning ‘the state of corruption’, to the full possibility of which our 
Lord most certainly subjected Himself in the reality of His death. There 
is no doubt whatever that the word ‘corruption’ here signifies final 
destruction or the disintegration of the human body in death. 


Question: 
Acts 15 : 17 — “And all the Gentiles”. 
Are there two groups mentioned here — ‘residue of men’ and ‘all the 


Gentiles’ or is the second clause not relative to ‘residue of men’? If the 
latter we would just use the Hausa word wato which means ‘that is’. 
Answer: 

No, there is only one group mentioned in this verse. You have here 
something of the Hebrew poetic repetition, or, if you like, the idea of 
theme and variation. Moffatt turns the phrase nicely, by translating the 
Greek word xai as ‘even’. His verse reads: “That the rest of men may 
seek the Lord, even all the gentiles who are called by my name”. 
Question: 

I Timothy 2:15 — “But she shall be saved through her child 
bearin 
What | does this mean? In what sense are we to translate “she shall 
be saved"? This cannot refer to eternal salvation, can it? Are we to trans- 
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late it ‘find her salvation’, i.e. in the modern sense of those words, ‘she 
will find her greatest peace of mind in, and her character will develop and 
mature best by, motherhood’, i.e. not by public preaching and teaching? 

The Expositor’s Greek Testament says, ‘Paul, taking the common 
sense view that childbearing, rather than public teaching, etc., is woman's 
primary function, duty, privilege and dignity, reminds Timothy that the 
pains of childbirth were her sentence, yet in undergoing these she finds 
her salvation. ‘She shall be saved in her childbearing’. That is her normal 
and natural duty, and in the discharge of our normal and natural duty we 
all ‘work out our own salvation’. So, in effect, Lange. 

Another interpretation is that followed by Moffatt and Phillips — 
“However, women will get safely through childbirth, if they continue...” 
This is easy for us to translate, but is it the correct interpretation? This 
interpretation also takes texvoyoviac as childbirth, the other as mother- 
hood. The latter could mean not only childbirth, but the training and 
nurture of children as well. How is this word to be taken, please? 


Answer: 

Professor G. D. Kilpatrick writes: — 

There is a good note in Dibelius, Die Pastoralbriefe, pages 29-30 as 
follows: 

“I Timothy 2 : 13-15. 

Since the following argument is evidently obvious and indisputable 
to the author Paul (Sir xxv. 24 dad yvvatxds xai dv 
dxoPyijcxouey adytes, cf. also I Corinthians 11 : 8, 9), mere allusions such 
as dia tis texvoyovias are sufficient for him. If one keeps 
that fact in mind, then the hypothesis becomes plausible that underlying 
the term éfaxarnieioa is the idea of sexual sin (see M. Dibelius Geister- 
welt 177f.). In Il Corinthians 11 : 3, the Jewish tradition has already 
been cited, according to which the serpent caused Eve to misconduct her- 
self (cf. also Bereschith Rabba 18 on Genesis 2 : 23, Protev. Jacobi xiii. 1). 
The conjecture becomes even more certain if it is noticed that the idea of 
dxaracda is flatly denied about Adam, and further that after having 
declared the meaning of éfazarnieioa in the above-mentioned sense 
(naturally influenced by Genesis 3:16) the womanly vocation of the 
mother is given its significant meaning: quo quis peccat, eo... salvatur. 
Since the word zagdfaots has dropped out, so the question of deliverance 
from the Divine wrath becomes a burning one. 

Summary: owijcera dia texvoyovias. These words refer not to Eve 
only, nor to women in general, but only to Christian women as the 
qualifying sentence shows (in aiows and dydxy 1: 14). If one compares 
Titus 2 : 4, the possibility cannot be excluded that the author also has in 
mind here the education of children, but the subject of pelywow becomes 
problematical. Thus this passage has its greatest significance within the 
framework of the Christian family ethic, as it appears for the first time 
in the Pastoral Epistle. The married woman is restrained from playing 
an independent role in the Church gathering as her place is in the home; 
but the sphere of feminine maternal responsibilities which are her allotted 
task is directly related to her salvation.” 
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Some commentators have tried to take the passage as referring to the 
Incarnation but I think that is wrong and forced. 

I think that Moffatt's translation is unlikely for the following reasons, 
First, od@lew occurs in six other places in the Pastoral Epistle and on 
each occurrence is used not for physical preservation but for salvation in 
the religious sense. Second, the nearest meaning of éi4 which would | 
support Moffatt’s rendering is ‘during the time’ and this should require | 
a noun with a temporal meaning following it. The commentators suggest , 
various possibilities. | 
Question: | 

Luke 7 : 29 — “Being baptised with the baptism of John”. | 

When were they baptised, on hearing, or prior to hearing? 


Answer: 


The aorist faxuodértes in this context implies that the baptism follow- 
ed the hearing, so that the literal translation would be as Plummer has ) 
it: “Admitting the righteousness of God by being baptised. Their accept- 
ing baptism was an acknowledgment of his justice”. The Revised Stan- | 
dard Version is somewhat ambiguous in its treatment of this passage, but 
Plummer is right. 


Question: 


Luke 11 : 48 — “... and consent to the works of your fathers”. ) 

In the Hausa mind to ‘build the tombs of the prophets’ is rather a 
proof of their honouring the prophets than of their approval of the deeds 
of their fathers! 2vuvevdoxeire seems to indicate pleasure, agreement, 
approval, oh, if only it could just mean ‘admit’ here then that would make 
sense!! In Matthew's Gospel 23 : 30 we have, “And say, If we had been in , 
the days of our fathers we would not have been partakers with them in 
the blood of the prophets”. Of course, such a ‘statement’ could have been 
sincere or otherwise, possibly otherwise. No doubt any ‘honouring’ of the 
prophets was mere show but somehow we cannot quite see how their 
building the tombs showed their approval of what their fathers had done. 
Maybe it did show an admission of guilt and was in some measure an 
attempt to quieten their consciences? We should be so glad to hear what 
you have to say about this verse. ' 


Answer: 


The words, “You consent to the works of your fathers and you build 
the tombs of the prophets”, are surely ironic. If the primary meaning of 
your Hausa phrase ‘to build the tombs of the prophets’ implies honour to 
the prophets, have you any way of making clear that irony is implied? It 
seems to us that the context as a whole makes the meaning clear. Luke 
says in 11 : 48, “You consent to the deeds of your fathers in slaying the 
prophets”. He goes on to say, “You build the tombs of the prophets’. } 
Building the tombs of the prophets was very probably an honourable 
thing to do, so that your Hausa expression may be quite a good one. At 
the same time it was carrying to completion the act and intention of their 
fathers. The whole thing is an indictment of hypocrasy. 
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Question: 
Romans 10: 7 — ‘Who shall descend into the abyss?” 
The present Hausa Bible translates ‘abyss’ as Hades. Do you approve 
of this or have you any other suggestion? 


Answer: 

I think it would be a mistake to continue the use of Hades for abyss 
here, as Hades represents a definite word in the Greek. The abyss 
represents a Hebrew word which means the ‘deep places’, either of the sea 
or of the earth. Can you find an equivalent for this? In the Urdu that has 
been done quite successfully. 


Question: 

Mark 6 : 41 — How are we to translate eddoyéw here and at 8:7 (?); 
14:22; Matthew 14: 19; 26: 26; Luke 24: 30 (where most English ver- 
sions translate “he blessed’, or “he said the words of blessing’’), and 
compare I Corinthians 14 : 16 (where most English versions translate 
“giving of thanks’)? Does the word mean that by so doing a blessing is 
conveyed upon the bread, or simply that the Lord asked (of God) for 
blessing upon it by saying the usual thanksgiving before a meal? If we 
translate the latter — ‘He thanked (God) for it”, are we making any 
distinction between two different Greek words — eddoyéw and sbzaguoréw 
which latter in John 6: 11 we have translated “after thanking God"? 


Answer: 

I think there is no doubt at all that the words edjoyéw and edyagiotéw 
are frequently used interchangeably, especially in those contexts where 
they refer to thanksgiving for food and drink. Both words in such contexts 
represent the Hebrew berakah and carry the full associations of the 
blessing that was customary at the Jewish meal. According to Jewish usage, 
it was the name of God, not the food, that was blessed, though it should 
’ — that in Mark 8 : 7 and Luke 9 : 16 Jesus is represented as blessing 
the food. 

C. E. B. Cranfield says: ‘““This change of ideas is significant; cf. the 
tendency in eucharistic thought to concentrate attention on the sacramen- 
tal elements rather than on the action as a whole. At every Jewish meal, 
whether private, social or religious, the head of family or host took bread 
in his hands, said the berakah or thanksgiving (‘Blessed art thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the world, who bringest forth bread from the earth’ was 
the regular form); the others said ‘Amen’; then he broke the bread, ate 
a fragment of it himself, and then distributed it to the others... After 
the meal followed the final berakah said by the head of the house or chief 
guest”. 

It is easy to see how against this background the words eddoyéw, 
strictly meaning ‘bless’, and etyaguoréw became virtually interchange- 
able. 

I think in the contexts where you have an object expressed after 
ebloyéw, e.g. Luke 24:30, you must translate: “He blessed the bread 
(or the loaves)", but where it may legitimately be supposed that the 
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word means no more than “He said the words of blessing’, then that 
sense should be preserved. 

I do not think it possible to be any clearer than this as the whole mat. 
ter is itself wrapped in a certain air of vagueness. It seems to me clea 
that in these contexts Christian Eucharistic ideas are quite rapidly 
becoming associated with the religious element of the Hebrew meal. 


Book Review 


Bible Key Words — “The Church” by Karl Ludwig Schmidt. 


This book is the second in a series of translations by J. R. Coates of ; 
leading articles in Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. It examines the uses of the Greek word ekklésia (éxxdnola) ) 
in the New Testament, and sets forth the relation of the subject both to 
the Old Testament and to the Apostolic Fathers. 

In secular Greek éxxdnoia means ‘gathering of the people’, and 
this usage is found in Acts 19 : 32, 39f., designating a heathen assembly. 
In the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, where it occurs 
about 100 times, it means ‘gathering’ or ‘congregation’, and is almost 
always used to represent the Hebrew qahal, which is also often translated 
by sunagégé (cvvaywyy). The latter term is also the regular translation 
of the Hebrew ‘edhah, which is never translated by éxxdnola. The 
similarity of meaning between éxxdnola (qahal) and ovvaywyh ) 
(‘edhah) is shown by their being coupled together at Proverbs 5 : 14. 
The meaning ‘congregation of God’ is indicated by adding the word | 
xvolov (‘of the Lord’, ie. Yahwe) to éxxdnoia (Deuteronomy 23 : 2ff.; | 
I Chronicles 28:8; Nehemiah 13:1; Micah 2:5) or to ovvaywyf | 
(Numbers 20 : 4; 27 : 17; 31 : 16; cf. Psalm 74 : 2; in the LXX Psalm } 
73: 2). 

In the New Testament éxxdnola is used to designate the Christian 
Church, ‘the redeemed community’ (Heilsgemeinde). No stress is laid , 
upon the derivation of the word from the verb éxxaieiy (‘to call out’) 
and its connection with the adjective %xdyros (‘called out’), for neither 
of these two words occurs in the New Testament. The éxdyoia is in 
fact that group of human beings which is called out of the world by God, 
like the original Old Testament ‘congregation of Yahwe’, but there is no 
evidence that the doctrine of election led to the use of the word éxxdAyoia 

Two senses of ekklésia, ‘Church’, in the New Testament are distin- | 
guished: (a) the whole Christian body, the universal Church; (b) the 
same community localised, the individual congregation, regarded as the 
outcropping in a particular place of the universal Church (e.g. the house- 
church, Romans 16 : 3, 5; I Corinthians 16 : 19; Colossians 4 : 15; 
Philemon 2). Insufficient attention is given in this book to a third sense 
of ekklésia in the New Testament, meaning a group of individual church- 
es. The instance at Acts 9: 31 is noted: “the Church throughout all 
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Judaea and Galilee and Samaria’ (Revised Version).} But there are other 
instances: the Church of God at Corinth (I Corinthians 1 : 2; II Corin- 
thians 1 : 1) would include a number of house-churches; so would the 
Church of God at Rome, or Ephesus, or the Church of the Thessalonians. 

The word ekklésia is not found in the following Books: Mark, Luke, 
John, II Timothy, Titus, I Peter, II Peter, I John, II John, Jude. Its 
absence from II Timothy, Titus, I and II John must not be unduly stres- 
sed, for I Timothy and III John have it, and Jude is too short to be of 
statistical value. Although the word is absent from the Petrine Epistles, 
the idea of the Church is there, conceived as a holy priesthood of a neo- 
levitical type (I Peter 2 : 9) and called “the flock (xoiunov) of God” 
(I Peter 5: 2), “the people of God” (2 : 10), ‘‘a spiritual house” (2 : 5). 
Similarly in the three Gospels, Mark, Luke and John, the idea of ekklésia 
is present in the synonyms zoéuvn, ‘flock’ (Matthew 26 : 31; John 10: 1; 
cf. I Corinthians 9 : 7); oiumov, ‘little flock’ (Luke 12 : 32; cf. Acts 
20: 28; | Peter 5:2£.); addy tHv xgofdrwr, ‘sheepfold’ (John 10:1); 
dgvia wov, ‘my lambs’, (John 21:15); td ‘my sheep’ 
(John 21 : 16f.). The sheep are ‘mine’, as the Church is at Matthew 
16 : 18. Just as the Good Shepherd is the same as the Lord, so his flock 
is the same as his Church. 

Since the ekklésia passages in Matthew (16 : 18; 18 : 17) are disputed, 
the frequent and varied use of the word in Acts is discussed first. Here 
we read of the ekklésia which was in Jerusalem (8 : 1; 11 : 22; 15: 4, 22); 
of Israel as ‘the ekklésia in the wilderness” (7 : 38), echoing Deuteronomy 
9:10, where LXX éxxdnoia = Hebrew qahal. In Acts 9 : 31, as we 
have seen, ekklésia refers to a group of congregations constituting one 
Church. Generally in Acts the reference is to individual congregations, 
eg. 16: 5 (plural éxxdnoiat, ‘churches’), 14 : 23 (xat’ éxxdnolay, ‘in 
every church’). The Church at Syrian Antioch (11 : 26; 13 : 1; 14 : 27; 
15: 3) is regarded by Schmidt as one congregation, but it may have in- 
cluded more than one house-church. The same is true of the Church at 
Caesarea (18 : 22) or at Ephesus (20: 17, 28). 

The Christian ekklésia is always regarded as being distinguished from 
other kinds of assembly or society (e.g. an ekklésia of the heathen, 
19:32, 39, 40). The addition of the words ‘of God’ or ‘of the Lord’ 
(20 : 28) points to Him who gathers His own whom He purchased. (Cf. 
Psalm 74:2 where, however, the Hebrew word is ‘edhah, translated 
in the LXX by ovvaywyy.) The ekklésia is composed of all who 
belong to God. The use of the adjective ‘whole’ (64m, 5:11; 15:22) 
bears out this idea of corporate unity, centred in Him who is in the midst, 
(Matthew 18 : 20). 

The Pauline use is practically the same as that of Acts. The idea of 
corporate unity is similarly stressed: ‘the whole Church’ (Romans 16 : 23; 
I Corinthians 14 : 23); ‘all the Churches’ (Romans 16 : 4, 16; I Corin- 
thians 7 : 17; 14 : 33; II Corinthians 8 : 18; 11 : 28); ‘everywhere in 
every Church’ (I Corinthians 4 : 17). Paul passes easily from singular 


1The singular éxxAnola is here the most strongly attested reading. The plural is 
supported only by later and inferior authorities. 
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to plural, and vice versa (e.g. Galatians 1 : 13, 22; I Corinthians 10 : 32. 
11 : 16). The ekklésia is often definitely localised: Cenchreae (Romans 
16 : 1), Thessalonica (I Thessalonians 1 : 1; II Thessalonians 1 : 1), 
Asia (I Corinthians 16 : 19, plural), Galatia (I Corinthians 16 : 1, plural; 
Galatians 1: 2, plural), Macedonia (II Corinthians 8:1, plural), Judaea 
(Galatians 1 : 22, plural; I Thessalonians 2 : 14, plural); but the smallest 
unit which is styled éxxAdnoia is the house-church, referred to above. 
Paul speaks both of the Church of God (I Corinthians 1 : 2; 10 : 32, 
11 : 22; 15:9; Galatians 1 : 13; cf. I Timothy 3 : 5, 15) and to the 
Churches of God (I Corinthians 11 : 16; I Thessalonians 2 : 14; II Thes- 
salonians 1 : 4). He writes in I Thessalonians 2 : 14: “the Churches of 
God which are in Judaea in Christ Jesus”; in Galatians 1 : 22: “the 
Churches of Judaea which are in Christ’; and in Romans 16 : 16: “All 
the Churches of Christ’’ (i.e. gathered by God in Christ). In I Corinthians 
14 : 33, he writes of ‘‘all the Churches of the saints’ (i.e. consisting of 
those who are sanctified in Christ Jesus, I Corinthians 1 : 2). The 
foundation and continuance of the Church are in its Messiah Jesus alone, 
and its Lord is Christ alone (e.g. I Corinthians 3 : 11). While Paul shows 
special concern for the Church of Jerusalem, which first constituted God's 
ekklésia in Christ, he ascribed no supremacy or theocratic authority to its 
leaders. For Paul “the rock (petra) was Christ’’ (1 Corinthians 10 : 4). 
So far we have not dealt with any explicit doctrine of the ekklésia. 
This first appears in Colossians and Ephesians. The ekklésia is the body 
of Christ (Colossians 1 : 24) and Christ is the head of this body (Colos- 
sians 1 : 18; cf. Ephesians 1 : 22; 5 : 23), which is holy (Ephesians 5 : 27). 


Schmidt, following H. Schlier, finds Gnostic mythology in Ephesians. | 


“The redeemer, who ascends to heaven, overcomes the heavenly powers 
(Ephesians 4 : 8ff.) on his way, and breaks through the wall which 
divides the world from the divine kingdom (2 : 14ff.). He thus returns 
to himself, as to the higher man (4 : 13f.), who lives his independent life 
in the heavenly kingdom. He is, however, the head of the body. In this 
he raises his members (édn), creates the ‘new man’ (2 : 15) and builds 
his body up into the heavenly building of his éxxdnoia (2: 19fE; 
4 : 12ff., 16), in which God's work is made manifest (3 : 10f.). The 
saviour loves and cares for his Church, cleansing and saving it. She is his 
wife and he her husband; they are bound to each other in obedience and 
love (5: 22-32).” 

This theory of indebtedness to Gnostic mythology is not convincing. 
For instance, it involves reading into the ‘wall’ (Ephesians 2 : 14) the 


Gnostic conception of the heavenly wall which divides the world from | 


the divine kingdom. But the wall in Ephesians seems to be the wall 
between Jew and Gentile, which Christ broke down by His Cross, thereby 
making of both one new man (Ephesians 2 : 13-19). Nor is it necessary 
to find Gnosticism in the idea of the Church as the bride of Christ. Paul 
expresses a similar idea in II Corinthians 11 : 2, and Romans 7 : 4f. 
Moreover, the conception of the Church as the body of Christ seems to 
be a legitimate development from Romans 12 : 4ff., and I Corinthians 
12: 12ff. 

The Pauline conception of the Church does not regard the body of 
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Christ as a mere fellowship of men. The one essential is communion with 
Christ. Members of the Church are ‘in Christ’, and Christ dwells in them. 
Therefore all human divisions disappear (Colossians 3 : 11; Galatians 
3: 28). All who belong to the Church constitute the one ‘Israel of God’ 
(Galatians 6 : 16), since the God who speaks in Christ is the God of the 
old covenant who has instituted the new covenant, and the gathering of 
God in Christ is none other than the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
gathering of God. 

The two ekklésia sayings in Matthew 16 : 18 and 18 : 17 raise many 
difficulties. Some scholars have dismissed them as unauthentic on the 
ground that they are the only instances of the use of the word éxxdyoia 
in the Gospels. But, as we have seen above, synonyms for the word are 
found in the Gospels. The foundation of the Church is bound up with the 
fulfilment of the Lord's Messiahship in the sense of Daniel 7. As Son of 
Man he is representative of ‘the people of the saints of the Most High’, 
and will constitute his Church through redemptive suffering. ‘From this 
point of view the so-called institution of the Lord's Supper can be shown 
to be the formal foundation of the Church. The Church is not to be 
identified with the kingdom of heaven (Matthew 16 : 19), for Jesus 
promised the kingdom of God to his Church (Luke 12 : 32) and the 
Church continued to proclaim the kingdom of God.” 

A further objection to the authenticity of Matthew 16 : 18 is that Peter 
did not occupy the authoritative position in the early Church that has 
been ascribed to him. This objection, supported by reference to I 
Corinthians 3 : 11; 10 : 4; Ephesians 2 : 20, is met by two considerations. 
(i) Peter played a leading part, as the first witness of the Resurrection 
(I Corinthians 15 : 5), and at Pentecost (Acts 2), and on the occasion 
of his condemnation by Paul (Galatians 2), although it was James, the 
Lord's brother, who presided at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15). It 
is easiest to suppose that Peter, as the first of the disciples to voice the 
true faith, had been given the leading position among the disciples by 
Jesus himself. (We may add that Luke 22 : 31-32 lends support to this 
supposition.) (ii) Peter was faced with opposition in the early Church, 
in Johannine as well as in Pauline circles. (Note the rivalry between 
Peter and the other disciple, John 20 : 2ff.) It is not easy to see how 
Matthew 16 : 18 could have arisen out of such a situation. The theory of 
a prediction after the event is disproved by the fact that the ‘event’ for 
a is very different from what might have been expected from Matthew 

: 18. 

At Matthew 18 : 17, it is the local éxxiynoia that is in view. Indeed 
Schmidt interprets the word as meaning the synagogue, the Old Testament 
congregation, since the Aramaic word k¢nishta’, which he believes to lie 
behind éxdnofa here, was used both for the Christian éxdyjoia and 
for the Jewish ovvaywyy. 

The few instances of éxdnoia in the rest of the New Testament 
contribute nothing further to the elucidation of the term. It occurs in the 
Apocalypse thirteen times in the plural, and seven times in the singular, 
referring to the Churches at Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia and Laodicea. III John has the word three times, twice 
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with the definite article and once without, though this makes no difference, 
James 5:14, speaking of elders of the éxxdnola, does not refer to a 
particular congregation, but to the Christian community as a whole, to 
which the Epistle is addressed. It appears from James 2 : 2 and 5 : 14 as 
though the Christian congregation could call itself ovvaywyy, just as 
the Jewish Christians in Trans-Jordan used the word both for their 
Church fellowship and for their Church building (Epiphanius, Haer. 
xxx. 18. 2). But this was exceptional. 

Hebrews 2:12 is a quotation from Psalm 22:22, éxxinola 
representing the Hebrew qahal. Hebrews 12 : 23 is the only passage in 
which éxxAnola denotes the heavenly Jerusalem, and it may be questioned 
whether it is used here in its technical New Testament sense, especially 
as it is coupled with xavjyve% which means ‘festal gathering’. 

In the Apostolic Fathers the idea of the éxAyjoia underwent a 
shifting of emphasis, being dignified with epithets. In the Shepherd of 
Hermas the ekklésia appears in the Visions as the Lady (xvoia, cf. Il 
John 1:1) who belongs to the Lord (xtgwc) and is holy (ayia). The 
‘Lady’, characterized as xpecfutéga (aged) because of her appearance, 
is described as the form (yooq7) of a ‘Holy Spirit’, who is identical with 
the ‘Son of God’. The Pauline and sub-Pauline thought of the Church 
as the one body is pictured in the Parables as “a tower made as it were 
of stone”. 

The First Epistle of Clement mentions the ekklésia in only three pas- 
sages, all reminiscent of the New Testament. In the introduction “the 
Church of God sojourning at Rome” greets “the Church of God sojourn- 
ing at Corinth”. At 44: 3 reference is made to “the consent of the whole 
Church”, and at 47 : 6 to the “ancient Church of the Corinthians”. 

Ignatius, when addressing various churches, gives them elaborate 
epithets, e.g. “worthy of all felicitation” (Eph.); “blessed through the 
grace of God" (Magn.); “holy, elect and worthy of God” (Trall.). In 
Eph. 5 he speaks of believers as being closely joined with the bishop, “as 
the Church is with Jesus Christ and as Jesus Christ is with the Father, 
that all things may be harmonious in unity”. The predicate ‘Catholic’ first 
appears at Smyrn. 8, where (according to Schmidt, following Kattenbusch) 
it may mean simply ‘one and only’, though later it came to mean 
‘universal’. 

Polycarp, like Clement, uses the phrase ‘sojourning church’ (éxxAyola 
magotxovea) in greeting the Philippians, and similarly in the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp the Smyrnaean Christians say “The Church of God sojourn- 
ing (xagoixovca) at Smyrna to the Church of God sojourning (xagoixovoy) 
in Philomelium and to all the sojourning communities of the holy and 
catholic Church (adoats taic... dylac xal xaBodixijs éxxdnaias mapoixiars) 
everywhere”. The noun zagoxia, from which is derived the English 
word ‘parish’, is connected with the adjective 2dgomoc, which in the 


| 
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LXX translates the Hebrew ger, ‘resident alien’. The Church is in the | 


world, but not of it. 
This study of the use of éxxAnoia is one of vast erudition and the 
highest importance. Especially significant is the vindication of the 
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authenticity of Matthew 16 : 18, without any concession to Papal claims. 
The authority granted to Peter (16 : 19) is not an exclusive authority, 
for in 18 : 18 the same powers are given to the whole body of disciples. 
Schmidt rightly rejects the distinction between the visible and invisible 
Church on earth. “The Christian community in any particular place 
represents the whole body, and is precisely as visible and temporal as the 
Christian man’’. Less acceptable is his rejection of the distinction between 
the Church triumphant (by which we mean the Church in heaven) and 
the Church militant (by which we mean the Church on earth). He writes: 
“A triumphant Church would be the kingdom of God and no longer 
sia”. This seems to imply a misunderstanding of the term ‘king- 
dom of God’ which in the New Testament means ‘the Reign of God’. 
This divine Rule is a present reality in the Christian believers who obey 
God, as well as a future or heavenly consummation. The kingdom and 
the Church are distinct conceptions; but they are interrelated, and the 
Church triumphant is the sphere in which the kingdom is consummated. 
Although the distinction between the Church militant on earth and the 
Church triumphant in heaven does not arise explicitly in the New 
Testament (unless at Hebrews 12 : 23), it does not follow that the 


distinction is illegitimate. 
A. W. Argyle. 


Dr. H. J. CADBURY'S ARTICLE “THE GRANDSON 
OF BEN SIRA” 


The Editor regrets that in the April number of The Bible Translator, 
owing to a misunderstanding, due acknowledgment to The Harvard 
Theological Review for permission to use Dr. Henry J. Cadbury's article 
on “The Grandson of Ben Sira” was not made. The article appeared in 
The Harvard Theological Review, Volume 48, No. 4, 1955, pages 219- 
225, and we are most grateful to the Editors and to Dr. Cadbury for 
permission to reprint. 
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